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NOTICE 


My catalog is written here at the nursery. I 
am just a plain farmer and for that reason 
you could not expect fine writing in a catalog. 
But you can expect practical experience. It has 
taken me many years to gain this experience 
and I think it hardly fair for others to copy 
my catalog. For this reason it is copyrighted 
and permission is given to no one to use any 
part of it. Pictures and all. 

Our stock has all been inspected and every 
package we ship will have certificate of State 
Nursery Inspector showing freedom from dis- 
eases. 


STAMPS TAKEN 


We will be glad for you to send postage 
stamps for any order smaller than two dollars. 
This will save buying a money order and is 
perfectly safe. Five, ten and twenty-cent 
stamps preferred but any denomination will be 
all right. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Please sign your name and full address on 
every letter and order you send us. Always 
write plainly. You run no risk in sending 
money with your order. We do a strictly cash 
with order business. Any bank or trust com- 
pany, or a neighbor who has dealt with us, will 
assure you as to our responsibility. Remit at 
our risk by money order, draft, or check. 


Express and postage paid on ail 
orders amounting to over three dol- 
lars. If your order is less than three 
dollars add for postage 15 cents for 
each dollar’s worth. This does not 
apply to seeds; they will be sent 
post paid in all cases. 


TREE QUICK BEARING 


In all operations time is what counts. And it 
counts no less with nursery stock. If you can 
set an orchard that will come into full bearing 
two years before an orchard set the same time 
by your neighbor, it will pay for your trees 
while his is coming into bearing. This very 
thing. I realized many years ago and set 
in to find ways to grow trees so they will 
bear quickly. We cut all our buds from 
trees of long bearing habits. Some people write 
they get peaches the first year from our three 
to four foot trees. We have the largest orchard 
in the country. We cut our buds from quick 
bearing trees is the secret. Fruit trees are like 
chickens. You would not expect to get many 
eggs from a haphazard bunch of chickens, if 
the breeder had bought his stock from Tom, 
Dick and Harry. Neither would you expect a 
serub cow to be as good as a well bred cow. 
And you would not expect to buy a wellbred 
cow as cheap as you would a scrub. 


WHEN IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT 
TREES? 


From November 1 up to April, but as 
soon after November as you can get them 
is best. They will make better growth if plant- 
ed before Christmas. 


TREES TO NORTH 


It has often been claimed that trees grown 
in the South will not do well in the North. 
Your big northern nurserymen preach this, 
then buy a lot of trees from the South to sell 
you as northern trees. I believe that ninety per 
cent of all the budded roses sold in the United 
States are grown in Texas. The northern nur- 
serymen come to the South every summer and 
buy roses by the car load. The roses are stored 
in cellars to sell in the spring. 


Our climate here produces quick 
growing trees, the buds are close to- 
gether and naturally come into bearing 
quickly. You can order these trees, 
take the packing off and bury them 
half way up in the ground until spring. 
They do not put out as quickly as nor- 
thern trees, but afier they do put out 
they grow off very rapidly, or you can 
order your trees from me in February 
or the first of March. We will pack 
them so they will reach you in good 
shape and you can hold them in the 
bales until the first day it is warm 
enough to set them out. 


BRANCHED TREES 


It has been proved beyond a doubt that our 
way of growing low headed branched trees is 
the best. The long, slender tree will often not 
come into bearing until two years after the 
branched tree. You will find plenty of fruit 
buds on our trees. On the other hand a tree 
without fruit buds is a poor thing. Even our 
two to three foot branched trees will bloom the 
first year set. After all the fruit they produce 
is what counts. A two to three foot tree not 
branched is not worth as much as one well 
branched and a larger tree not branched is not 
worth any more than a small tree. 


MISTAKES 


We make every effort to have every plant 
true to name, but the most particular will 
sometimes make mistakes, and for this reason 
it is mutually agreed between ourselves and our 
customers that we are to replace anything that 
proves untrue free of charge, and that we will 
be held responsible no further. 


WHICH BEARS FIRST—LARGE OR SMALL 
TREES? 


It is often asked which tree bears quicker 
and how much quicker, the large or small trees. 
Our three to four foot tree is the size usually 
set, but the big thrifty heavy tree will naturally 
bear quicker than the medium size tree. 


THE BEST SOIL FOR ORCHARDS 


Apples like deep moist sand. If the land is 
new they will do fine. An apple orchard set on 
new land where the stumps have not been taken 
out will often do extra well if they are culti- 
vated good. Late peaches like deep moist soil. 
Plums and peaches do fine on soil not so deep 
where the clay is red. Apricots like soils that 
are rather limy. Pecans do well on the deep 
cold sand and where cultivated seldom miss a 
crop. But we have found fine orchards on black 
sticky soil. 

If your neighbor has good trees on such soil 
likely you can do well there. 
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The date of my birth. 

I was born—well, never mind when I 
was born—it was plenty far back; too 
far back to think about, but I will let 
you in on this much! There were only 2 
very small towns in our county. That 
was the time when the groceryman kept 
his striped candy in jars something like 
frvit jars. I went to town only occasion- 
ally with my father on a load of wood. 
It took my father a day to cut a load 
of wood and a day to haul it to town 
and often he would get a dollar a load 
and sometimes less. That was when it 
took four broom tail ponies to pull half 
a bale of cotton out of the field and two 
days to carry a bale to town—800 
pounds at a load or, rather, it took at 
that time 2000 pounds of seed cotton to 
make a bale. 

After my father had bought his gro- 
ceries from the store keeper the said 
store keeper would take down the 
candy jar and give me a stick of strip- 
ed candy. What a beauty, but it was 
not a joy forever for it was soon all 
gone. 

I remember the first time I ever got 
a hair cut in the barber chair, how the 
barber got his clipnvers and I was 
afraid he would cut my ear off with 
them, and set un a yell. Getting a hair 
cut in a barber shop was an event. 
Also getting a shave for a grown man 


THOSE GOLDEN DAYS 


was something often bragged about. 
My father wore long whiskers, in fact, 
like all other men, he had enough whisk- 
ers on his face to make a mattress. One 
day my father left me in the wagon and 
said he was going over yonder a bit. I 
kept waiting and looking for my father. 
At last I saw what it seemed was a 
perfect stranger coming. When he got 
to the wagon I did not know my own 
father, me a great big ten-year-old boy. 
He had gotten his whiskers shaved off. 

When we got home that night my 
mother almost had to be introduced to 
her own husband, and my little brother 
eried till ten o’clock for his daddy to 
come home. But my father was good to 
us little barefoot kids. He had an abid- 
ing faith in the great hereafter; he 
taught us boys to be kind to those in 
need and to be honest. 

My father was a victim of the great 
white plague—tuberculosis; and I have 
often known him to work all day and 
it seemed to me almost cough all night, 
but the next day he was ready to plow 
and work in the field. Pretty soon the 
traveling fruit tree agents began to 
work the country with their pretty pic- 
ture books, and, notwithstanding near- 
ly all trees were sold at $1 each, my 
father never failed to buy a few trees 
from the fruit tree agents. Often they 
were almost dead when he got them 
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but he would bury them head and ears 
for a few days, bring them back to life 
and set them in a small orchard out 
east of the house. I remember one Red 
June apple tree that grew in the edge 
of the orchard and there was a sand 
pear tree, they call this the pineapple 
pear now. We had a few trees of the 
old Chinese cling peach that grew in- 
to a very large tree and bore some im- 
mense peaches. Of course Father had 
to take a few of these to the editor of 
the paper and the paper came out with 
the statement that J. C. Fitzgerald had 
grown some peaches that weighed a 
pound each. The Chinese peach was 
about the biggest peach then and it is 
still a big peach but of very poor qual- 
ity, but we boys did not care much 
about the quality—just peaches was 
what counted with us. 


In going to town I remember that 
we got a rough plank and laid across 
the wagon bed to sit on. Along about 
that time my father decided that may- 
be he could get more work done with 
oxen; they would not require much 
feed; there was plenty of grass and he 
could put a bell on the oxen and turn 
them out at night. He did not figure, 
it seemed ,that oxen liked to sleep a 
little at night—but they could eat the 
roughest feed. Back in those days 
there were plenty of heel flies. I never 
could figure why a cow ran from heel 
flies but they would and if the oxen 
were at work out in the field and a heel 
fly got after them they would run and 
drag plow and driver after them. I re- 
member we had a small tank at the 
edge of the field and that may have 
kept many plows from being torn up, 
for the oxen would run to the middle 
of the tank and stand there until my 
father waded in and got them. 


At last they built a gin within a few 
miles of our place right out in the mid- 
dle of the woods where they could get 
plenty of wood to run it. At that time 
I doubt that half the people in the 
country had ever seen a piece of coal. 
Then if the wagon would hold up, my 
father could pull off a whole bale of 
cotton at one load with the steers. It 
was a good thing heel flies do not both- 
er in the fall or we would have had 
many spills. The gin was a dinky little 
thing it took half a day to gin a 
bale of cotton. They built stalls or cot- 
ton bins out of poles and if you got to 
the gin and they could not gin your 


cotton that day it was unloaded in one 
of those stalls. And that was a job un- 
loading a bale of seed cotton with old 
split baskets. They told dire tales 
about the gin boilers bursting and I 
was always in mortal fear that the 
boiler would burst. 


The wagons were home made and 
often when a load was on the wagon 
the tires would run off and the wheel 
would break down. About that time 
they began to get factory made wagons 
in the country. The first one was called 
the Peter Shutler wagon. One day my 
father went to town in the old wagon 
and that night he came back with a 
brand new Peter Shutler. We chil- 
dren thought that wagon was about the 
prettiest thing on earth. No woman 
and kids were ever as proud of the 
finest automobile as we were of that 
wagon. It had a green bed with red 
streaks all around, and of all things— 
a spring seat. That night we children 
had to sleep in the wagon. 


They built a church and school house 
combined in about three miles of us 
and soon quite a few people got new 
wagons. On Sunday we would get up 
early and hitch the steers to the wagon 
and slowly go to the church. We chil- 
dren all wanted to ride in the spring 
seat but Mother and Father would ride 
in the seat and we kids sat on a rough 
plank behind. When we got to church 
the men would sit around on the out- 
side and discuss which was the best 
make of wagon, the Shutler, the Mitch- 
ell or the Moline. They would argue 
until the preacher and women began 
to sing in the house and that was a 
signal for every one to come in. 


Finally, they decided to have a big 
camp meeting at the church, but they 
knew the house would not hold all the 
people that came, for in those days 
people would go ten miles to church, 
the preacher would often preach until 
eleven o’clock, and then they would put 
in nearly the rest of the night getting 
home. Long before the services were 
over the kids would all be asleep, and 
to keep them from getting run over, 
the women would carry their children 
out and bed them down in the back of 
the wagon. When it came time to go 
home the children would be left serene- 
ly sleeping and dream sweet dreams as 
the wagons jolted over the almost no 
roads. In those days there were more 
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pranksters than there are now and one 
night some devilish fellows swapped 
all the kids around in the wagons. 
You can imagine what a stir there was 
at the homes when the parents got 
home and found they had the wrong 
child. I remember my mother had a 
two-year-old girl and got home with a 
three-year-old boy and she did not 
know him—never could remember see- 
ing the kid before, and did not know 
who had her girl. They started right 
back and it took that big crowd all the 
next day to get the children swapped 
back right. From then on there was a 
night watchman at all the big camp 
meetings. 

You may be wondering what all this 
tale about kids and oxen and Peter 
Shutler wagons has to do with selling 
you fruit trees. Well it has exactly 
nothing except I want to in a way get 
acquainted with my customers. I hope 
you have liked this little tale. I figure 
most veonle are kind of fed up on red 
pictures and catalogs with the same 
old things in them and I decided I 
would have something new in my cata- 
logue—something that no one else has 
ever had in such a book. 

In this book I expect to describe 
accurately what I have to sell. I hate 
for a man to whocp a thing to the skies 
and then when I buy it. it does not live 
up to the descrivtion. Don’t you? And 
remember my trees are just as good 
and will bear just as well as trees you 
buy out of a cataloe that cost thou- 
sands of dollars to get printed. So let’s 
get on. 


GUARANTEEING TREES TRUE TO NAME 


We guarantee all trees we send out to be true 
to name and free from disease, San Jose scale 
or any other mischief. If they are not satisfac- 
tory return them. But we will not guarantee 
them nct to take crown gall or any other trou- 
ble after setting in the orchard. 


Your ground might be infected or you might 
buy infected trees and set them near the ones 
we send. Fitzgerald’s Nursery is anxious to do 
an honest, legitimate business. But we are not 
in the health and accident business and there- 
fore we will insist on the above agreement. 


EXCEPTION: Trees are sometimes exposed 
in some way in shipment and we are ready to 
replace all trees that die before June the first 
at half price. And in many cases we replace 
all trees free of charge, except the buyer pays 
the express. 


In this catalog we give a brief description of 
all the fruits we have for sale. I am trying to 
make this description as accurate as is pos- 
sible. It might interest a lot of you to tell you 
that we have been twice threatened with law 
suits for giving an accurate history of some 
kinds we advertise. Just the same some of 


these descriptions agree with highest authori- 
ties on fruit growing and if we tell that the 
Delicious apple does not always pollinate we 
consider that we have done you a service rather 
than let you plant a big orchard to have it fail. 
It is nothing but fair to the planter to tell the 
weak points and to tell the fact that a fruit 
originated in Utah instead of Virginia, it 
seems to me can damage no one. 

Also a patent lawyer in Washington wrote to 
me about a statement I made in my catalog 
that a patented fruit was not always a new 
fruit. In fact I had quite an argument over 
this in a florist paper. As a matter of fact you 
can patent any kind of fruit. I could patent 
the Elberta peach or the Keiffer pear or Ben 
Davis apple. All I would have to do would be 
to write a description of the fruits and likely 
also send a picture. No matter how accurately 
the fruit is described it might fit a hundred 
different kinds of fruit. 

There may be new fruits that are patented 
but so far I have never seen one, and I always 
manage to get the patented kinds to try them 
out. If I were to tell you the real names of 
some of the patented fruits that are being 
whooped with a big whoop, it would knock a lot 
of folks out of the pleasure of trying them 
out; but never go very heavy on them until you 
have found out what they really are. 


LOCATION 

I am located seven miles east of Dublin or 
seven miles southwest of Stephenville. When 
you come to the Nursery, if at Stephenville, in- 
quire from J. J.. Marr Service Station where 
the Alexander road is and come out about four 
miles and turn to the right at a little depres- 
sion in the road where my telephone line turns 
to the right and follow it on to my place two 
miles. 

My daughter, Mrs. Geraldine Hamm, has 
grown up here in the nursery, understands all 
kinds of way to propagate trees; has helped 
gather the fruit; kept books on the different 
kinds. My farm foreman, O. L. Womack, has 
worked for me many years and naturally knows 
the kinds that are best. 


HOW TO PRUNE TREES WHEN SETTING 

If set in the fall and you have a good winter 
season you do not need to cut your trees back 
so severely. However, you need to make 


them limb out near the ground and most 
any kind of pear should be cut back to 
two feet. Two-year-old peach trees will be 


branched. If you set in the spring and the 
winds get to blowing and the air is dry you 
will need to cut the limbs on the trees back at 
least half. If you set on deep moist sand you 
can leave more top on your trees than if you 
set on dry natured land. Our two smaller 
grades of trees need not be cut back. 


FERTILIZERS FOR ORCHARDS 

This may not apply every where, however, it 
is almost a cinch that barn yard manure is 
good fertilizer any where. But too much around 
pecan trees will often make them rosette. If 
the land has been planted to peanuts for several 
years and is dead barn yard manure and peas 
or crotalaria will help bring it back. When ap- 
ple trees are first set if they are not making a 
satisfactory growth a little nitrate of soda will 
cause them to grow faster, but barn yard 
manure does not seem to help apples so much 
and nitrate should be used. After the trees get 
big enough to bear acid phosphate makes them 
bloom and hold their fruit. Barn yard manure 
makes peach trees grow off in a hurry. Of 
course lands differ and you would nct expect 
the above rule to be inronclad. 
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THE APPLE 


PROUD OF HIS GOLDEN DELICIOUS. TWO BUSHELS ON A FOUR-YEAR-OLD TREE 


APPLE TREE PRICES If as many as three hundred trees 
2 to 8 foot, 17¢ each. are wanted, write for special prices. 
3 to 4 foot, 27¢ each. On orders for less than three dollars, 
4 to 5 foot, 37c each. add fifteen cents to each dollar on over 
5 to 6 foot, 47¢ each. thr dollars, we pay transportation 
5 to 6 foot branched bearing size, 75c. charges. 


) 


Tell Your Friends About My Trees—I Would Do As Much for You. 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH APPLES 


When I was a boy the apple wagons 
would come through the _ country. 
These apples were hauled from Ark- 
ansas. We lived on a public road and 
every few days an apple wagon would 
come along. We could tell one because 
they always had a big red apple stuck 
up on a stick, I usually had a nickle 
but that would not buy all the apples 
I wanted. They seemed wonderful to 
me, and I resolved to at some time in 
my life own an apple orchard. 


I tried teaching school when I was 
a young fellow but soon decided teach- 
ing was a woman’s job and I am still 
of that opinion. Anyhow, I managed 
to get enough money together to buy 
a small sandy land farm. There had 
been a few good apples grown in this 
country, so I decided to bring the 
dreams of my youth to pass and plant 
an apple orchard. 


I ordered five hundred trees from a 
far-away place. I set up nights waiting 
for them. I would go to the freight 
depot every day to ask about my ap- 
ple trees. It took them five weeks to 
come by freight, but at last they got 
here. The nursery that packed them 
was onto their job and there I learned 
my first lesson in packing trees for 
these that had been on the road five 
weeks were in the very pink of condi- 
tion when I got them. I had ordered 
200 Ben Davis, 200 Winesap and fifty 
each Missouri Pippin and Jonathan. 
If it had not been for the last two 
pamed I doubt I would have ever made 
much out of my first orchard. The 
Ben Davis failed entirely—too far 
South; the Winesap ripened too late; 
the Missouri Pippin was a beautiful 
apple but rather a shy bearer—too 
shy; the Jonathan was fine. 


I still have one of these trees in 
my orchard, a Jonathan that is now 
thirty-eight years old, and it aver- 
ages bearing ten bushels a year. At 
that time I was only able to buy a 
barrel sprayer; we had to use poor 
spray material and I never could con- 
trol the scab on the Missouri Pip- 
pin and Ben Davis and decided to dig 
them up after keeping them twelve 
years. 


But before digging the trees up I 
had managed to sell enough apples to 


buy another small place. I decided to 
set this place in apples and bought 
trees of Delicious, King David and 
Kennards Choice. The Kennards also 
proved to be scabbers to an extent 
but I found that the Delicious and 
King David scabbed very little. I 
have one of the trees of Delicious that 
was set in 1914, I am sure as I write, 
this has a load of twenty-five bush- 
els and it has been neglected. Later 
I saw an apple much advertised up 
in Oregon, called the Richard, and 
ordered some of the trees. I also saw 
an apple advertised in a Missouri 
catalogue said to be a double red 
delicious. I ordered some of these 
trees. The two proved to be exactly 
the same thing; that is, the trees from 
Oregon proved to be the same as the 
ones from Missouri, notwithstanding 
both nurseries claimed they had some 
kind of patent on the variety. If this 
Richard, or Ruby Red as I call it, is 
not thinned the trees will break down; 
it is just exactly like Delicious, but 
a little redder and ripens a little 
earlier. 


But along about that time I started 
raising apple trees to sell and got 
a few of many kinds of apples, in- 
cluding the Smokehouse, and others 
I mention in the below list with short 
descriptions. As they say time is the 
stuff that life is made of, it took my 
first apple trees too long to come into 
bearing. At that time and they still 
do, nurserymen tried to grow their 
trees too fast in the nursery. I grew 
my first trees in the nursery on the 
best land I had; they grew up nice 
and straight as some of the regular 
fishing poles. I decided it took this 
kind of tree longer to bear, and got 
to growing my trees on red clay or 
iron ore land. I find this kind of tree 
will come into bearing quicker and if 
moderately fertilized even in the nur- 
sery with acid phosphate, the wood 
seems to be compact and they live 
better. And here is a suggestion if 
your trees do rot hold their fruit good 
in the orchard, often fertilizing them 
moderately with acid phosphate will 
make the apples hang to the tree. 


I find acid phosphate makes all kinds 
of fruit stay on the trees better and 
adds color to the fruit. So if you have 
some trees losing their fruit, try a 
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pound of acid phosphate hoed in about 
three or four feet of the tree. 


We found that to give long descrip- 
tions of all our fruits would make 
our catalogue too big. Therefore, we 
have had to cut down on the descrip- 
tions, all the varieties we list are good. 
Do not think because we have cut 
space on the following they are not 
good. 


YELLOW DELICIOUS OR MOUN- 
TAIN BEAUTY. This apple originat- 
ed about thirty-five years ago either 
in Utah or West Virginia. The place 
of its origin is disputed. In Virginia 
it was first called Mountain Beauty, 
and then the name was changed to 
Yellow or Golden Beauty; in fact, it 
has had quite a few aliases, I will say. 
When I was over in Virginia and Mary- 


land a few years ago, I stopped along 
side of orchards where it was grow- 
ing. In some places it was planted ex- 
tensively. The growers almost invari- 
ably said it was not worth much. In 
my orchard it is a fine apple, comes 
into bearing quickly and is bad to 
overbear. I sold several hundred trees 
to be planted in the Colorado Valley 
several years ago, some of them 
were planted in Mills County, Texas. 
These trees are bearing the most mag- 
nificent apples I ever saw in my life. 
Yeliow with red check; no picture can 
do them justice. One orchard owner 
said he was getting as high as twen- 
ty bushels to the tree. He has taken 
many prizes with these fine apples. As 
said abcve they are as yellow as gold 
with a red check. For me they do not 
color quite so well. 


YELLOW DELICIOUS AND SMOKE HOUSE 


Plant 48 Apple Trees to the Acre 30 by 30 Feet Apart. 
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FIVE YEAR OLD KING DAVID 


KING DAVID. Discovered in Ark- 
ansas In 18938, though no one knows 
just how long it had been in the neigh- 
borhood. One party claims it is a cross 
between the Jonathan and Arkansas 
Black, yet it certainly shows to be a 
eross between the Jonathan and Wine- 
sap. I place this at the very top among 
my apples. 


The trees are thrifty growers and 
if given good cultivation will come 
into bearing very promptly. A branch- 
ed two-year-old tree taken from the 
nursery, if the tree is handled care- 
fully, will usually bear the second 
year after setting. The apples are 
not as large as some, but their bril- 
liant red certainly attracts attention 
on any market and their cooking quali- 
ties are a delight to any housewife. 
The apples get red in August, but 
in this ccuntry they really do not get 
ripe until October. It must be remem- 
bered that an October apple in the 
north becomes much earlier in ‘the 


south. It is one of the coming fruits 
for Texas and I learn it is doing well 
as far south as Temple, Texas, and 
at Fredericksburg where it really does 
take on a brilliant color, 


It does well around Clyde, Texas. 
Last Winter a certain big daily paper 
had some pictures of apples around 
Clyde, and, by the way, the pictures 
were of trees I had sold; another proof 
that Fitzgerald’s Nursery sells good 
apple trees. 


LX RUBY RED. Also called Double Red 


and Star King. The Ruby Red has pos- 
sibly been called more different names 
than any other apple on the market. 
An excellent apple; makes a tree al- 
most identical with the Delicious and 
the apples are almost the same. Trees 
come into bearing some earlier than 
regular Delicious. Ripens in August 
and has the distinct Delicious flavor. 
Fine for market, cooking and eating 
fresh. 
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Seven Year Old Delicious Bearing Five Bushels This Year, 1940. 


DELICIOUS. This now famous apple 
originated in Peru, Iowa, about 1881, 
and was first distributed under the 
name Hawkeye. In 1905 the name was 
changed to Delicious and it has been 
the most intensely advertised of all 
fruits. 

When you set a Delicious apple 
tree it will grow up straight at first 
nearly as straight as a pear tree and 
act like it never intended to bear. It 


has big thrifty dark leaves, the wood 
is slightly red in summer but turns 
black in Winter. Ordinarily they show 
no signs of bearing until they are 
five or six years old. The tree is re- 
sistant to cotton root rot but where 
the root rot is bad they will die like 
all other apples. It will bloom some 
the third or fourth year and if near 
Jonathan or some other good pollinat- 
ing kind will often set a few apples. 


It Was the Apple that Started the First Millinery Shop. 
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After the limbs are once drooped it 
will begin to bear like many other 
kinds will bear too much. I believe by 
fertilizing with acid phosphate and 
tying the limbs over like I recommend 
for pears that do not bear, it can be 
brought into profitable bearing quick- 
er, Let it alone until it has been 
planted and grown four years, then 
if it does not bear, bend the limbs. 
On some lands they do not color up 
well unless fertilized with acid phos- 
phate. This fertilizer is the cheapest 
fertilizer made and a pound to the 
tree ought not to cost over two cents. 

am going into this, so you will 
know to try it on other trees. 

The Delicious, where the trees do 
not overbear, is one of the largest of 
all apples; it has five protuberances on 
the lower end, though this is not so 
pronounced here in Texas. It is rath- 
er long striped and one of the best of 
all eating apples, though not so good 
for cooking. It blooms out late and es- 
capes frost. This season I have let 
my Delicious trees overbear much to 
my sorrow. 


EARLY McINTOSH. For many 
years I have been hunting an early 
apple that does not get small as the 
trees get older. I feel sure I have found 
two of them. Early McIntosh is a cross 
between Yellow Transparents and Mc- 
Intesh. 

In this country the McIntosh tree 
was a fine grower. When I read 
of this apple, I was sure I had found 
a good one and I have. Early McIn- 
tosh has a much better tree than the 
Transparents and it is a brilliant red 
apple as pretty an apple as you ever 
saw. It gets ripe, for me, the very 
first of June; it is above medium size. 
If a good early market apple is 
what you are looking for, I feel that 
we have it. The Early McIntosh bore 
when the trees had been set three 
years. I am highly impressed with 
Early McIntosh. 


ANOKA. The other Early Red apple 
is the Anoka, Trees set last year bore 
this year. It is some later than the 
Early McIntosh, but bids fair to be a 
fine apple to follow it, since it gets 
ripe about June 20. If you want quick 
bearing and early ripening apples be 
sure and plant Anoka. I have fruited 
both these apples in my orchard and 
they are both good ones. 


JONATHAN 


JONATHAN. A bright red apple 
ripening in August, possibly one of 
the oldest apples on the market. I 
have just about decided it is the best 
pollinator for Delicious. Good hauling 
apple, and its bright fiery red color 
makes it a good seller. 


YELLOW TRANSPARENT. A clear 
yellow June apple above average size; 
makes delicious pies, sauce and is good 
to eat fresh. Trees vigorous and early 
bearers, often bearing second year 
planted. 


RED JUNE. A medium sized bright 
red apple ripening in June. Trees are 
vigorous in growth. A mellow apple 
good for eating and cooking. 


LOCKHART, Originally called the 
Hackworth. A good mellow apple rip- 
ening in August, yellow with enough 
red to make it attractive. Good for 
eating and cooking. 


HELM. A bright red summer apple. 
Bears abundantly and said to grow 
further south than any other apple 
on the market .Good for eating and 
cooking. 


KENNARD. Ripe about the last of 
September. Said to have been found 
growing wild in Tennessee. Trees 
hardy. Apples fair quality. 


GRIMES GOLDEN. A yellow apple; 
in fact, it is as yellow as gold. Very 
valuable as a market and eating apple. 
Ripens in August. 
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SMOKEHOUSE. A big green flat 
apple begins ripening in July and 
on into August. The trees are vigor- 
ous and come into bearing quickly 
after being set. It is a good pollina- 
tor for the Delicious and is also valu- 


able for a market apple. Fine for 
cooking. Trees healthy. If you have 
apple land, I can certainly recommend 
planting the Smokehouse. 


KINCAID (Holland). Originated in 
Parker County and fast gaining in 


popularity. A bright red summer ap- 
ple ripening in July above average 
size. Fine quality fruit good for mar- 
ket, eating and canning. We find un- 
less the Holland apple is double 
worked on another stronger growing 
apple it does not do so well. We have 
them double worked but do not charge 
any more for the tree. 


One of our bearing size trees, year after setting on terrace. Dirt piled up around it makes 
shank look short. 


BEARING SIZE TREES 

We now have bearing size trees in 
nearly all the peaches we offer. Some 
of these trees will bear the first year 
set out. Personally I am sold on the 
idea of big trees. I had rather pay a 
little more and gain a year or in the 
case of some kinds two years. 

We can furnish bearing size apples 
in Delicious, Smokehouse, Ruby Red, 
Yellow Delicious. Six bearing size 
trees sent prepaid for $4.50. 

Fitzgerald’s Nursery, Dear Sir: The 
Yellow Transparent and Smokehouse 
apple trees I bought from you two 
years ago all had apples on them this 
year. The Transparent had five big 
apples in one cluster and a Smoke- 
house had a bucket of apples. This 
heats anything ever happened before; 
it usually takes apple trees six years 
to bear. 1, 15 


QUINTUPLET APPLES. Big trees 
with five different apples growing on 
one trunk. An entire apple orchard rip- 
ening from early until late and only 
one tree to take care of. Varieties: 
Red June, King David, Yellow Deli- 
cious, Ruby Red, Smokehouse. Price, 
$1.75 each. 


Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald: The Nursery 
has sent a man here to take pictures of my 
apple orchard you sold me. He says it is the 
most magnificent thing he ever saw in his life. 
—W. F. 

And that is quite a compliment for a rival 
nursery to say the trees I grew bear such fruit. 

The river referred to above is the 
Colorado in Texas. 

In the orchard mentioned above the 
apples had to be heavily thinned. One 
man said he took off four apples and 
left one. If it is not thinned, it will 
not bear regularly. This was one of 

._the main troubles in the orchards in 
* Virginia. 
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PRICE SAME 


CRAB APPLE 4s °xppte 


We have found this one of the most 
profitable fruits. Will grow anywhere 
plums will. Bear big loads every year, 
nothing bothers the fruit, gets ripe in 
June. Makes the finest jelly, jam, pre- 
serves. These will take the place of 
plums to a great extent after they are 
known. This fruit should be planted 100 
trees per acre. The tree bears two or 
three bushels to the tree at five and six 
years old. I am offering three varieties. 

FLORENCE. Gets ripe in June. 
Bears very abundantly. Trees bear 
second year after setting. The best 
of all crabs. For preserves and jelly. 


TRANSCENDANT. July. Makes a 
very fine tree. Good for shade. Bears 
a heavy crop after trees get old. On 
deep sand this tree will make a shade 
tree that cannot be beat for beauty. 
Preserves, cooking. 


HYSLOP. Extra large Crab Apple. 
Fine for market, cooking. Tree a beau- 
ty, ornamental, Grows anywhere. 


YELLOW SIBERIAN 


YELLOW SIBERIAN CRAB 


A very beautifuul upright growing 
tree that bears abundantly of average 
size high quality crab apples. We have 
had single trees to bear five bushels 
and since crab apples are scarece they 
bring a good price. Comes into bearing 
quickly as do all our trees. 


PROTECT YOUR TREES FROM BORERS 


The peach tree borer (Sanninoidea Exi- 
tiosa feeds actively in the fall, spring and 
summer months, and lies dormant during the 
winter. It attacks the soft inner layer of 
bark usually just beneath the ground and 
sometimes along the larger roots. The presence 
of these pests is indicated by masses of gum 
mixed with brown grass or “sawdust’’ exud- 
ing from the injured trunk. The borers become 
full grown from the middle of June to the 
first of September, and then spin silk cocoons 
which will hatch into clear winged moths. 
During the six days these moths are alive 
they lay from 200 to 800 eggs—which shows 
what a menace they will become if not prop- 
erly checked. 


SANTOCHLOR WILL KILL THEM 


The popular modern way to rid your orch- 
ard of these worms or borers is to apply 
Paradichlorobenzene around the base of all 
trees. Monsanto’s trade name is unadulterated 
Pararichlorbenzene, practically 100 per cent 
pure. It is a white crystalline substance that 
changes to a gas heavier than air, and pene- 
trates the burrows of the borers. It is fatal 
to insects, but will not harm man or domestic 
animals unless taken internally. 


The SANTOCHLOR method has rapidly 
replaced the old-fashioned ‘‘worming’’ process 
for control of borers. Digging the worms out 
with a knife may be as injurious to the tree 


as the worm. In two ‘“wormings”’ with a 
knife it is seldom possible to get more than 
90 per cent of the pests. With SANTOCHLOR, 
however, it is a common occurrence to kill 
from 95 per cent to 100 per cent with ane 
application, and it is also a great deal less 
bother. 


SANTACHLOR is applied to the cleaned 
surface of the ground around the base of the 
tree, after any masses of gum have been re- 
moved from the tree trunk. The trunk should 
be completely encircled by one ounce of the 
white crystals, care being taken to leave two 
inches space between the trunk and the inside 
of the white band. This mound is then 
covered with fine earth and packed down firm- 
ly. One treatment per tree, in the fall prefer- 
ably, will usually be sufficient protection. 
Complete directions, together with the best 
times to apply for different States, appears 
on every package. 


: A _ five-pound package of SANTOCHLOR 
is sufficient for 80 trees. An experienced man 
chould be able to treat 15 or 20 trees in an 
our. 


Don’t postpone the use of SANTOCHLOR. 
Order a handy carton and see for yourself 
what the product will do for your trees. 


Pound can, 75c; 5 lbs., $2.75. Postpaid. If 
wanted in larger quantities, write for prices. 


Plant 48 Apple Trees to the Acre 30 by 30 Feet Apart. 
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PEACHES 


PEACH TREE PRICES 


to 3 foot straight, 12¢ each. 
to 3 foot branched, 15c each. 
to 4 foot branched, 21e each. 
to 5 foot branched, 3lc each. 
to 6 foot bearing size, 75c. 


If as many as three hundred trees 
are wanted, write for special prices. 


On orders for less than three dollars, 
add fifteen cents to each dollar on over 
three dollars, we pay transportation 
charges. 


GOLDEN GEM, FINEST OF ITS SEASON. EXTRA QUALITY 


When I set my first orchard in 
1902, there were no facilities here for 
handling fruit. I set several good kinds 
but when they began ripening, the only 
way I had to market them was to haul 
them to town in a wagon and peddle 
around over the streets. I only set about 
three acres of peaches and lost money 
on them; in fact, it would have paid 
better in cotton at that time. Along 
about 1914 I bought a small car to 
haul my fruit in and did some better 
with my peaches. 


During the war people let their orch- 
ards die out and there were not many 
erchards in 1921. By 1923 peaches sold 
at as high as five dollars per bushel and 
I got greatly interested in setting a 
peach orchard and began to set trees 
all over the place. Pretty soon we got 
the Beauty peach tree and then the 
Early Rose. The Early Rose came into 
bearing very quickly after being set 
and I bought another farm to set Early 
Rose and Beauty peaches on. I also 
had the Salberta, Elberta, J. H. Hale 
and bought a lot of trees called Hal- 
berta. These proved to be not as good 


as the J. H. Hale, and I have not set 
any more of them. 

A little later I came across the 
Frank, but only set a few of them; then 
I got the South Haven and Hale Haven, 
and I have set a few of nearly every 
peach I have heard of. 

I found many much whooped varie- 
ties just an old variety under a new 
name. The best find I have made in 
hunting new peaches is likely the Gol- 
den Jubilee, the peaches are soft on 
young trees, but as the trees get older 
the peaches get larger and firmer, in fact 
it gets to be as large as Elberta. I 
might here mention that I still have an 
Elberta tree in my orchard that was 
set in 1902 and it bore some fine fruit 
this year though it has been trimmed 
many times by cows and is neglected 
in general. I ought to be ashamed about 
this tree and I am. 

We still argue as to which is the best 
paying peach on the place the Elberta, 
Golden Jubilee or Early Rose, and yet 
the Early Rose is small if not thinned. 
We take off nine and leave one or nine 
to one. It ought to be called the nine 
to one peach on this account. 


Tell Your Friends About My Trees—I Would Do As Much for You. 
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PEACHES IN ORDER OF 
RIPENING AND COLD RESISTANT 


Though this “x” information and 
every feature of our satalogue is fully 
protected by copyright several parties 
have been taking advantage of our 
years of work and copying this. They 
are not even kind enough to give us 
credit for it. 

In May we have the Mayflower, a 
clingstone, xxxx. 


JUNE PEACHES. Freestone: Arp 
Beauty xxx, Carman xxx, Beauty Peach 
xxxx, Mamie Ross xxxx, and Golden 
Jubilee xxxx, 

CLINGSTONES. Early Rose xxxx, 
May Queen xxxx, Early Wheeler xxxx, 
Red Bird xxxx, and Mamie Cling xxx. 

JULY PEACHES. Freestone: Hiely 
xxx, Leona xx, Elberta xxx, J. H. Hale 
x, Honey x, Shippers Late xxx South 
Haven xxxx, 

AUGUST PEACHES. Freestone: 
Augberta or late Elberta xx, and Sal- 
berta xxxx, Clingstone, Minnie Stan- 
ford x, Frank xx, Golden Gem xx, Gen- 
eral Lee xx, Indian xxx. 

OCTOBER PEACHES. Clingstone: 
Surprise xxxx, and Stinson October 
XXX, 


MAYFLOWER xxxx. The first peach 
to ripen in the spring last of May, Red 
medium sized. Tree vigorous and very 
productive. 

EARLY WHEELER xxxx. This is 
probably the prettiest white peach on 
the market! Large white with a red 
cheek. In some sections very productive. 
Ripens around the fifteenth of June. 
Clingstone, market and cooking, 


RED BIRD. Almost identical with the 
Wheeler except the seed do not split 
June 15th, market and cooking. 

EARLY ROSE xxxx, If thinned prop- 
erly and set on deep soil the Early 
Rose will equal the Wheeler in size. 
Deep red, fine for eating fresh and will 
haul well; frost resistent. Only object- 
ion over loading. Ripens 20th of June. 
Market, cooking and eating. 

ARP BEAUTY xxxx. Medium sized 
yellow striped with red; soft, good for 
local and roadside market. Frost resist- 
ent. Ripe June 20th. 


MAMIE ROSS xxxx. White with red 
cheek, nearly freestone, good for local 
market. June 25th. 


WHITE HOBSON xxxx. One of our 
best white peaches for market can be 
hauled for miles. Big white clingstone, 
red cheeks; ripen 6th July; frost re- 
sistent. 


EARLY WHEELER 


NOTE: The Early Wheeler and Red 
Bird should be planted on your poorest 
land. On average good land they do not 
bear satisfactorily. 


BRACKETT xxxx. A peach that has 
been sadly neglected; a big yellow free- 
stone very similar to Elberta with more 
red and a heavier bearing peach. Ripens 
with Elberta. Market. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE xxxx. Large yel- 
low freestone, ripening the fifteenth of 
June and over a period of about ten 
days. Excellent for roadside stand or 
for hauling. The only yellow freestone 
on the market at that time and brings 
top prices. Oblong in shape and a fine 
quality for eating. Be sure and do not 
overlook the Golden Jubilee, I can rec- 
ommend the Golden Jubilee wholeheart- 
edly and without regrets. Frost resist- 
ent, tree vigorous. 


EARLY ELBERTA xxxx, Very simi- 
lar to Elberta except ripens about fif- 
teen days earlier. Freestone, yellow, 
market peach, 
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ILLUSTRATING SOUTH HAVEN PEACHES 


SOUTH HAVEN xxxx. A big clear 
yellow freestone peach unequaled at its 
ripening date July 1. Trees grow vigor- 
ously and the fruit is equally distribut- 
ed over the entire tree. So many ask 
me which is the better, Hale Haven, 
or South Haven. I am unable to say, 


how it is a good peach and be sure to 
include it in your orders. 


VEDETTE. Similar to Elberta but three 
weeks earlier. Better than average qual- 
ity. Recommended by all the experiment 
stations. Yellow free. 


but either deserves a space in your ~~ MAMIE CLING. Exactly like Mamie 


orchard either commercial or for home 
use. 


HALE HAVEN xxxx. This year is 
the first year we have really had a sam- 
ple of this peach. But we find it to be 
a winner; large red with the inside a 
deep yellow; will hang on the tree for 
days. We possibly had more repeat calls 
for this peach than any other, due to the 
fact it was so delicious for eating fresh. 
Freestone ripening about the first of 
July and lasting until 12th or 15th. 
Good for hauling. 


VERMILLION ELBERTA. This 
peach is also called July Elberta. It was 
introduced from New Zealand many 
years ago though some parties claim 
it originated in California. An intense- 
ly red peach similar to South Haven. 
It is doing extremely well in Coman- 
che County. I was inclined to exag- 
gerate about this peach but decided 
to let others do the exaggerating. Any 


Ross, but a cling. White, very abundant 
bearer and good for market and home 
use. 


ROCHESTER xxx. A large rosy yel- 
low preach with a good deal of fuzz, 
valuable as insects do not bother it. 
Semi-cling, sure bearer; ripens first 
of July. 


HIELY xxx. A big white freestone 
used mainly in the south; would not 
advise planting any further north than 
Waco, Regular bearer; ripens first of 
July. 


J. H. HALE xxx. Larger than Elberta 
and gets ripe the same time. More red 
than Elberta but does not bear as heavy 
only in some sections. Fine for market 
and canning. 

SALBERTA xxxx. This peach is fine 
to follow the Elberta. Big yellow free- 
stone. Vigorous trees, ripens 15th Aug- 
ust. Market and canning. 
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_ BEAUTY xxxx. A big yellow semi- 
cling peach, freestone when perfectly 
ripe and varies with the years. This 
season they were almost perfect free- 
stones at all times. Commonly known 
as Fairs Beauty. Good for eating, fresh 
or for market. Yellow with red cheek; 
ripening about the 25th of June. Trees 
vigorous and frost resistent. Recom- 
mended for planting North of Waco. 


ELBERTA xxx. The Elberta is the 
only peach that doesn’t need describing 
as everyone knows it. What they do not 
know is that we have on the market 
dozens of different Elbertas; all Elber- 
tas but different. I have what I believe 
to be the best strain. Large, yellow free- 
stone with a deep red around the 
seed and a decided blush. Bears well, 
vigorous growing tree; be sure when 
planting Elberta to get a good strain. 
July 20th to 25th. 

LEONA xxxx. A large yellow free- 
stone ripening just before Elberta. Trees 
vigorous and productive. Does especial- 
ly well in the South; also recommend 
it for farther north. Market and can- 
ning. 

YELLOW HOBSON xxxx. Yellow 
clingstone with a red cheek, very simi- 
lar to the Frank, only ripening earlier. 


Where you want a clingstone don’t hesi- 4 


tate to plant Yellow Hobson. First of 
July, market and canning. 

TEXABELLE xxxx. Tree similar to 
Leona. Has very large leaves but does 
not grow fast. Peaches freestone, rath- 
er long average or above average size. 
Ripens about with Elberta. We have had 
it about fifteen years. May do better on 
deep sand, 

HART CLING xxxx. A big white 
clingstone with a red cheek, probably 
the best hauling peach on the market. 
Long been a favorite in Parker County. 
Ripens right after Elberta, trees vigor- 
ous, frost resistent, Clingstone, market 
and canning. 

AUGBERT (Late Elberta) xxx. A big 
yellow freestone, ripening tenth of 
August. Good for market and canning. 
Tree vigorous and productive. 

SHIPPER’S RED xxxx, Probably our 
best late yellow freestone with lots of 
red, shows up well on any market. The 
same size as Elberta, quality good, does 
well in Oklahoma and all over Texas 
except in the extreme southern part. 
Ripens 15th of August. Canning and 
market. 


BEAUTY 


GOLDEN GEM xxxx. The Golden 
Gem is a gem among peaches. It is a 
yellow cling, the same size as Elberta 
and can be canned without sugar and 
be sweet enough to eat. Hauls well and 
is seldom ever bothered by insects. We 
have dozens of customers waiting for 
the Golden Gem to can. It will be the 
20th of August ripening this year. 


INDIAN xxx. I have the old fashion- 
ed Indian that gets ripe in August. The 
Indian is ene of the oldest peaches on 
the market and well known. Market 
and canning, 


FRANK xxxx. The Frank is a deep 
sand peach. Medium sized yellow with 
a good deal of red. Whooped the past 
few years. We have this peach direct 
from Mexia, Cling, August. 


SURPRISE xxxx, A big white cling 
peach with a red cheek, begins ripening 
in October and will hang on the tree 
until a freeze hits them. Far exceeds 
any other October peach I have ever 
grown. Clingstone, pickles, preserves 
and market. 
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Four-Year-Old South Haven on Farm Near Dallas. Bore Two Bushels to the Tree 


NECTARINES. The fuzzless peach, 
trees just like a peach with habits the 
same, but the fruit doesn’t have any 
fuzz. Can be canned like plums and are 
delicious. Price same as peaches. 

ALMOND. We are offering an Al- 
mond that will bear in this section as 
regular as the peach. Price 35c each. 


BEARING SIZE TREES 

These trees will average %4 to an inch 
and a quarter in diameter. They are 
branched out close to the ground and do 
not have to be cut back. They are really 
not over four feet tall but have lots of 
limbs. A tall tree that has to be cut 
back is no good no matter how large 
it is. I have been setting this size tree 
in mv own orchard and if set during 
the fall or in January they will bear 
enough fruit to pay for themselves long 
before the smaller tree gets started. 
Years ago I bought big trees that were 
slender and seven feet high. They had a 
pith as big as the little finger. They 
had to be cut back and it took them 
longer to bear than it did the small 
tree. I have found where a tree is grown 
right the big tree will bear quicker and 
live better. A good way to judge a peach 
tree is by the size of the pith .A good 
sturdy, well knit peach tree has a very 
small and often no pith. On the other 
hand a tree grown on bottom land and 
irrigated has a large pith and is hard to 
get to live. 


PEACH BUDDED ON 
PLUM ROOT 


This season I am offering the follow- 
ing peaches budded on plum roots: Ja- 
pan Dwarf, Leona, Luttichau, Elberta. 
I especially recommend these for plant- 
ing in sections infected with nematodes. 

We can furnish bearing size peach 
trees of any variety mentioned in this 
list. But it may be better to give second 
choice late in the season. 


BALLED AND BURLAPPED 
PEACH TREBS. If you bought some of 
the small cheap peach trees two years 
ago and want to get something at this 
time to catch up with them, then have 
us to ball some of our bearing size 
trees for you. You would have to come 
after them in a truck but we would not 
charge anything extra for balling them, 
provided you wrote the day you would 
come so we could have them ready. 


Brown County 
Mr, Fitzgerald: 


Mr. Fitzgerald: I set a lot of peaches that 
were being much whooped a few years ago. You 
remember you told me to set Golden Jubilee 
and I only set a few. You were right; the Gold- 
en Jubilee I got from you are the only trees 
that paid me. How can I work the other trees 
over to good varieties you sell?—W. R. 

It is a hard matter to successfully graft a 
peach tree over. It can be done but it takes 
expert work to do it. I hardly advise whether 
to graft these poor varieties over or set new 
trees. Apple trees are easily worked over and 
apricots are fairly easy. 
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THE PLUM 


BRUCE 


My experience with plums extends 
back many years. Though I can not re- 
member seeing the old big tree plum 
commonly called sloe until I was a big 
boy. There must have been very few of 
them in the woods at that time. How- 
ever, about fifty years ago people be- 
gan to get what we called Chickasaw 
plums from somewhere and plant them. 
I remember the first plum tree my 
father bought was one called Wild 
Goose. And soon the Japanese kinds of 
plums began to come from Japan. The 
first ones brought over must have been 
Burbank or Red Nagate and Wickson. 
Then we got Satsuma and Botan. After 
I bought my first farms I got some of 
all these and then got one called Cli- 
max. Ten or fifteen years ago a plum 
called Elephant Heart was brought out 
that seems to be an exact duplicate of 
Climax. But thirty-five years ago I 
bought the Gold and America and 
Shiro plum. The Gold was a good mar- 
ket plum then and it is still a good 


market plum though the quality is 
rather poor. The America is a some- 
what better market plum of about the 
same quality as gold. Then we got the 
Shiro, a plum that has probably made 
me as much money as any other though 
it is not as pretty as Gold and Amer- 
ica. I put them in quart boxes and sell 
at retail. 


Just after the war and when there 
was an oil boom I sold hundreds of 
bushels of Shiro at twenty-five cents 
per quart. And then the price of plums 
began to go down until this last 
year and this last spring we again sold 
plums at a fair price. You will find all 
kinds of fruit is this way. 


In this introduction I only mention a 
few of the fine plums I have. The Sapa 
is a sure bearer and a fine cooker but 
not so good for market. As a late plum 
we find Supreme very fine indeed. This 
last spring Bruce tried to outdo itself 
for market and for home use and for 
bearing. 
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PLUM TREE PRICES 


1 to 2 foot, 12c each. 

2 to 3 foot, 15¢ each. 

3 to 4 foot, 21¢ each. 
4 to 5 foot, 31¢e each. 
Bearing size, 75c. 


Below we give as near an accu- 
rate description of our plums as is pos- 
sible since the printer says our space is 
going to be limited. 

We can furnish bearing size plum trees in 
America, Bruce, Endicott, Burbank and Shiro. 
Six trees sent prepaid for $4.50. We will send 


you any assortment you want but can not 
send less than half dozen. 


PLUMS IN ORDER OF RIPENING PERIOD 
AND COLD RESISTANCE 


Xxxx means hardy frost resistant, xxx means 
hardy, xx means reasonably hardy, x means 
tender, easily killed. 

MAY PLUMS xxx, and Bruce xxxx. 

JUNE PLUMS. Shiro xxx, Burbank xxxx, 
American xxxx, Endicott xxxx, Hanska xxxx, 
Opata xxxx, Waneta xxxx, Sapa xxxx and 
Compass Cherry Plum xxxx. 

JULY PLUMS. Gold xx, and Poole’s Pride 
XXX. 


AUGUST PLUMS. August Red xxxx. 


I ean furnish the following plums 
budded on plum roots: America, Shiro, 
Tokay, Waneta, Methley, Sapa, Han- 
ska, Bruce and Endicott. 

GOLD xxx. The Gold gets ripe about 
three weeks later than America and 
never turns red but can often be mis- 
taken for America since the trees are 
very similar and the plums almost 
identical. Not as heavy a bearer and 
more acid. 


BANANA PLUM xxx. The best plum 


~on the market for eating fresh. A 


large plum red in color. Has a 
delightful banana-like flavor. Ripe last 
of June. 

SHIRO xxx. A delicious plum for 
eating fresh. Sweet and juicy, very lit- 
tle acid. Ripens about the middle of 
June. A clear yellow without any red. 
Heart shaped. If gathered a little 
green will haul good. Trees are not as 
healthy as Bruce and America. 

OPATA xxxx. A dark purplish red 
plum with green flesh. Trees never 
grow large but bear big crops of fruit. 
Seldom injured by late frosts. Good for 
planting in the west. Ripe in June. 
Eating and market. 

THE DAMSON PLUM xxxx. A blue 
plum good for jelly and preserves. 
Trees late coming into bearing but will 
live 30 years after started. Ripe first 
of July. 


If as many as three hundred trees 
are wanted, write for special prices. 

On orders for less than three dollars, 
add fifteen cents to each dollar on over 
three dollars, we pay transportation 
charges. 


BURBANK 


BURBANK xxxx. A big purplish 
red plum with yellow flesh, ripe about 
the fifteenth of June. Trees vigorous 
and healthy. Bears heavy and the 
plums are large and of fine quality. A 
good plum to plant for market or home 
use. 


AMERICA xxxx. The America plum 
is a yellow plum unless allowed to stay 
on the tree until dead ripe then it turns 
red. But would be classed a yellow 
plum. A large plum ripe about June 
the first. Can be hauled. Trees are 
never bothered with an insects and the 
plums have too much acid for worms. 
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BRUCE PLUM IN ADAM FURR ORCHARD NEAR NEWCASTLE 


BRUCE xxxx. Our most outstanding 
plum this past spring. Big to extra 
large red. Can be hauled if gath- 
ered in the proper stage. Trees 
grow very much like the old thicket 
plum. Ripens the 20th of May. If plant- 
ing either for commercial or home use 
be sure and plant some Bruce. Outsells 
other plums in fruit stand 2 to 1. 


SAPA xxxx. A hardy plum originat- 
ed by Professor Hansen. Adapted to 
the northern plains but will do good 
anywhere planted. Medium sized, red 
with deep red meat. Ripe June. 
Makes a shrubby tree. 

WANETA xxxx. A fine growing tree. 
Frost resistant. Nice fruit, bright red 
and heart shaped. Ripe first of June. 

HANSKA xxxx. A medium sized red 
plum with a heavy blue bloom. Flesh 
is firm, yellow with good keeping quali- 
ties. Very fragrant. Ripens the last of 
June. Tree Hardy. 

COMPASS CHERRY PLUM xxxx. 
A cross between a cherry and a plum. 
Wine colored fruit. Bears second year 
set. Frost resistant. Ripe 10th of June. 

OMAHA. A large purple plum very 
similar to Burbank. Fine quality, gets 
ripe in August. 

GOLDEN BEAUTY xxxx. It does 
especially well in the West and Pan- 
handle. September plum. 


METHLEY xxx. A purple plum with 
pink meat. Very delightful quality. On- 
ly objection tree not so healthy. Med- 
ium to large in size. Ripens in June. 

THE SUPREME xxxx. Large heart- 
shaped plum that gets ripe in July. A 
pretty red plum. Trees vigorous and 
the plums are not easily blown off as 
they grow near the center of the tree. 
Bears heavy and is an excellent market 
plum as it ripens after all other plums 
are gone. 

SANTA ROSA. One of our largest 
plums, heart-shaped and bright red. 
Grows on an upright vase-shaped tree. 
Especially adapted to the South. 


HANSEN BUSH CHERRIES. 15e 
each or $1 per dozen. A very popular 
fruit among the Indians of South Da- 
kota. 

The little trees bear the second year 
set. A tree two feet high will be loaded 
with fruit. The cherries are a little 
larger than the ordinary cherry and 
make the very best sauce and pies and 
we like them right off the plants. Some 
of them will be yellow but even from 
the seed they are all good. Plant them 
along a fence or in any small place. 
Stand frost and drouth likely better 
than any other fruit. Originated in the 
deserts of South Dakota. 
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PEARS 


LECONTE 
Gets Mellow on the Tree 


Beg, Frisk, Beg! When I was a boy 
I went to a little school house in our 
community and heard the larger chil- 
dren read a story out of an old fourth 
reader about a little boy and his dog. 
It seems the dog had been a wan- 
di rer in the world but had found a place 
to stay at the home of a_ boy 
named Harry. At first Harry’s grand- 
mother had tried to drive Frisk away 
but Harry interceded in his _ be- 
half and the family decided to let him 
stay. It seemed Harry had _ been 
a bad boy one morning; in fact, he had 
made a regular pest out of himself, 
ana as a punishment his mother made 
him go to bed to stay all the afternoon. 
The family decided to gather the Wind- 
sor pears that afternoon and if there 
was anything Harry liked it was Wind- 
sor pears. But he was dooimed to stay 
in bed without a pear. Along about the 
middle of the afternoon he heard a 
rustle at the door and Frisk came in 
with a big pear in his mouth. Frisk 
had not forgotten little Harry. And 
that was an example of huw even a dog 
could be grateful. 


That siory in some way got me in- 
terested in pear growing. I have looked 


up the history of the Windsor pear. It 
was a leading fruit eighty years ago, 
but the Bartlett took its place. Sixty 
years ago Capt. G. W. Jenks, a pioneer 
horticulturist in Erath County planted 
quite a good sized pear orchard. When 
it came into bearing it was the talk 
of the country. I was anxious to visit 
this orchard and I well remember the 
first time I saw this orchard. It was a 
wonder to me. There must have been 
500 trees, all Keifler and Garber. And 
there I saw my first pecan trees planted 
in an erchard, Kasked the Captain why 
he rianted the pecan trees since there 
were thousands of wild pecans on the 
ereek. The man said, “Young fellow, 
pears and pecans will become an im- 
portant crop for the south.” That pre- 
diction has certainly come true. I was 
by this orchard site a few days ago 
and after. sixty years, some of the old 
pear trees are still bearing and the 
pecans are in the best of health. At the 
time he planted the pecans no one had 
learned to bud pecans and these trees 
are all seedlings though why they have 
not been worked over to good kinds I 
can not tell. 

As soon as I got my little sandy land 
farm, I decided I wanted a pear orch- 
ard. I had money enough to spare to 
buy a hundred trees. I planted berry 
vines between the rows. The berries 
did fine for several years. Many of the 
pear trees are still bearing big crops. 
At that time it was claimed that pears 
did not need much cultivation. They 
will get along without cultivation all 
right but there is nothilg pays any 
better than cultivating a pear orchard. 

We havc sold most of our keiffers in 
the firm state for preserving but when 
there is big crop of pears we gather a 
lot of them and put them away in a 
cool place to ripen. When ripe the Keif- 
fer pear will sell for from two to three 
dollars fer bushel. Watch your Keiffer 
and gather them as soon as the seeds 
turn brown. If they are gathered too 
early they will shrivel and if you wait 
too late they do not ripen good. Handle 
them carefully, as careful as you would 
eggs. The treatment that would break 
an egg will ruin a Keiffer pear for 
storage. In all these years I can not 
remember but three failures of the pear 
crop. 
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KEIFFER PEAR. HE SELLS TREES THAT BEAR QUICKLY 


PEAR PRICES 
2 to 3 foot, 20c each. 4 to 5 foot, 40¢c each. 
3 to 4 foot, 30c each. 5 to 6 foot, 60c¢ each. 
Bearing Size, 75c. 


QUINTUPLET PEARS. Big, two- 
year trees with five pears all on one 
trunk. Bartlett, Douglas, Leconte, Gar- 
ber and Keiffer, $1.75 each. 

THE DOUGLAS PEAR, Blight proof. 
The Douglas pear in most cases will 
bear the next year after planting. The 
quality extra good. Main objection over- 
loading. 


On orders for less than three dollars, 
add fifteen cents to each dollar on over 
three dollars, we pay transportation 
eharges. 

LECONTE. Makes a fine thrifty 
growing tree. Never fails to bear. Trees 
do not blight. Pears fine for eating 
raw. Ripening in August. 

THE GARBER. The trees grow very 
large. Have long willowy branches, 
pretty for a yard tree. The pears are 
large rather short or nearly round. 
Fine quality. Ripens in August. 
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BIG BOY PEAR 


© 

BARTLETT. The pear of quality. 
The trees sometimes blight even under 
the best conditions, but if you are will- 
ing to fight the blight here is the pear 
supreme. 

KEIFFER. The Keiffer, to my way 
of thinking, is the most profitable pear 
on the market. Trees vigorous, heavy 
bearers, a big rather long pear, yellow 
with a red cheek when ripe. Ripens 
in September and can be wrapped in 
paper and kept for weeks. Truly a fine 
pear. 

BIG BOY PEAR. We got a start of 
this from a doctor at Chihuahua, Old 
Mexico, but he got it from a brother 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. It is large red 
cheeked; fine to eat right off the tree. 
We have not thoroughly tried it out 
but it seems to be a good one. I under- 
stand that a fellow now claims to have 
it patented. 

LINCOLN. A big green and yellow 
pear that ripens in August doesn’t have 
to be gathered and stored to ripen out, 
but is good right off the tree. Late 


blooming and sure bearing. . 
Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald: I have a Keiffer pear 
tree. It must be twelve years old and never 


has borne. What can I do for it?—Many Let- 
ters. 


The reason many pear trees do not come into 
bearing is because they are often budded from 
poor bearing trees. The best way to get them to 
bear is to pull the limbs over. You know how 
pear limbs on good bearing trees droop. In the 
winter time bend the limbs over in the shape 
they are on bearing trees and tie them down. 
There is an explanation for this but it is too 
long to give. Then fertilize the trees with a 
pound or two of acid phosphate. This will also 
work with Delicious apples that are growing 
straight up. Try it. 


J. E. Fitzgerald: The Keiffer pear trees I 
bought from you five years ago have a big 
crop on them now and they are the reddest 
pears I ever saw in my life. They are selling 
like hot cakes.—F. M. Morrison, Wood County. 

Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald: Last year I gathered 
my Keiffer pears and they were beauties. They 
had red cheeks and we wrapped them and let 
them eet yellow. I sold them for $3 per bushel. 
How is that?—H. B. Bruner, Parker County. 


Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald: We are all puzzled. 
How is it your pear trees come into bearing so 
quickly and are so highly colored? They sure 
do sell—W. M. Smith, Bowie. 

In answer to these letters and many more we 
will say that we have two hundred acres of 
different fruits. Ordinarily nurserymen do not 
have any orchards at all but buy their buds. 
We keep careful tab on our trees and grow our 
pear trees from trees that come into bearing 
quickly and have high colored fruits. This is the 
reason we claim our trees are worth twice as 
much as many pear trees sold. 
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THE APRICOT 


BORDER QUEEN 


APRICOT PRICES 
to 3 foot, 25¢ each. 
to 4 foot, 40e each. 
to 5 foot, 50c each. 


If as many as three hundred trees 
are wanted, write for special prices. 

On orders for less than three dollars, 
add fifteen cents to each dollar on over 
three dollars, we pay transportation 
charges. 


2 
3 
4 


APRICOTS 


_ My experience with apricots has been 
limited, though at this time I am grow- 
ing thousands of apricot trees in my 
nursery; and since we have found the 
new kinds, I can not grow enough trees. 
When I was setting my orchard many 
years ago all the fruit catalogs said 
that the best place for apricot trees 
Was in a yard where the ground was 
packed. I have decided the only reason 
for this was that in plowing in an or- 
chard the roots of apricot trees were 
often plowed off and this did not hap- 
pen in a_e yard. Apricots « need 
shallow cultivation just as shallow 
as possible to get the weeds. The first 
apricot tree I ever set was the cluster. 


It was set in the yard and came into 
bearing promptly. But the fruit is full 
of fiber and is worthless for anything 
but jelly. 

Just before the world war I discover- 
ed the little Sam growing in a yard and 
the man had propagated some of them 
and set them out in the field. They were 
doing fine, bearing as regular as a 
peach. The name does not indicate the 
size of the fruit, it was named after a 
man. I have gathered as many as six 
bushels of apricots from a little Sam 
apricot tree, the first one set on my 
place. They do not stand wet weather 
as well as I would like, but even with 
that are highly profitable. 

Then I got a circular from a man 
way out in Western Kansas. He had an 
apricot he called the Border Queen and 
said it was a good bearer. He asked 
$2.50 each for the trees. I did not have 
much money then and counted my 
money every day for a month before I 
decided to spare $2.50 for one tree. That 
apricot tree was one of the best invest- 
ments I have ever made, It came into 
bearing promptly, is the most delicate 
auality of all apricots. The only objec- 
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tion I am able to find to it is the meat 
does not pert readily from the seed but 
it does come off. Then I got the Hun- 
garian, the big apricot. It takes this one 
longer to come into bearing. Some one 
has sent me a picture of a Hungarian 
apricot tree as tall as a windmill from 
up in the West. I understand it has now 
been patented but I have been selling 
it for twenty years, and where is any 
one going to get with a patent like that? 
And that makes me think of a letter 
I got. 

Mr, J. E. Fitzgerald: I have an apri- 
cot tree growing near a windmill, it is 
a sure bearer. The other trees away 
from the windmill do not bear.—G.P.F. 

And there you are again. In some 
way a windmill protects trees. Many 
years ago people argued to hang old 
plows or waste iron in trees; it helped 
them get by frost. I find that some of 
these ideas are founded on facts. Or 
does it just happen, I think not. 
Such things do help _ though 
no one can tell why. We know as a 
fact that to whitewash trees they are 
in some way protected from frost to an 
extent, but why? Anyhow we can grow 
apricots in Texas, good ones. 


HUNGARIAN BEST APRICOT, The 
scions of this apricot were brought from 
Hungaria about twenty years ago. Like- 
ly the largest Apricot tree in the world 
and one of the thriftiest growing trees. 
Proving to be as regular to bear as any 
peach, High colored and the finest qual- 
ity. The worms bother it very little. 

EARLY GOLDEN. The earliest of 
all. Bright yellow with red cheek. Large 
leaves. thrifty tree. Bears nearly every 
year. Extra fine for market. 

LITTLE SAM. This tree has been 
growing on a rocky hill in a yard for 
many years. I repeatedly tried to grow 
it and found it had to be propagated 
in a little different way to the usual 
run of Apricots. Notwithstanding the 
neglect this has proven one of the great- 
est bearers of all Apricots I have ever 
seen, Trees planted out in orchard have 
invariably lived up to this reputation. 
Apricots average size, deep yellow. Bear 
in great clusters on the tree and have 
no objectionable fiber of any kind. It 
makes a pretty tree and worth its room 
for shade but will doubly repay any one 
with its great loads of golden fruit. 
Gets ripe about the middle of June. Ex- 
cellent for fresh eating and canning. 


BORDER QUEEN, A pale yellow 
apricot, red cheek, luxuriant growth. 
Originated in Western Kansas out 
where the winds blow and the coyotes 
howl. When we first read an account of 
this ‘apricot I felt sure it would do well 
in Texas and I have not been disappoint- 
ed. Have had it in bearing now ten 
years and has only missed one or two 
crops in this time. Medium early and 
extra quality. 

QUINTUPLET APRICOTS. I can 
furnish quintuplet apricots this year, 
five different kinds on one trunk. They 
will have Hungarian, Border Queen, Lit- 
tle Sam, Moorepark, Early Golden. Five 
different buds that will bear fruit $1.75 
each. 

NEW MOORPARK. One of the larg- 
est of all Apricots and the strain that 
I have bears good. This Apricot is as 
large as a peach, fine quality to can. 
Gets ripe about the fifteenth of June. 
Has extra large leaves and makes one 
of the finest of all shade trees. Over 
the South it has been for years that 
when a nurseryman got an order for an 
Apricot tree he would send seedlings. 
No one knew the different kinds. In 
fact, a few years ago it seemed there 
was only one kind and that the kind 
that never would bear. I have ordered 
Apricot trees from all over the world 
My expense in finding good strains of 
Apricots I hope will be valuable to my 
customers. You can now plant Apricots 
with the assurance they will bear and 
be a valuable tree. 

MANCHURIAN APRICOTS. These 
were brought to this country in 1924 
by Prof. N. E. Hansen direct from Man- 
churia where it gets as cold as fifty 
degrees below zero. Not quite as large 
as our native apricots but of good quali- 
ty and hardy. 

Varieties of Manchurian Apricots 

MANCHU. Large yellow fruit, fresh 
fruit, No. 1 size and quality. The larg- 
est of the Manchurian variety. 

MANDARIAN. Fruit large, rich yel- 
low; one of the best in quality fresh 
or cooked. 

CHOW. Pale yellow, tree productive 
and good quality. 

SING. (Chinese for Apricot) Good 
rich orange color, flavor stronger than 
others. 

NINGUTA, Fruit large yellow with 
red blush. Very productive. 

LOLA. Large yellow freestone. Ex- 
cellent for cooking. 
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THE PERSIMMON 


EUREKA 


PERSIMMON PRICES 


2 to 3 ft. 25c. 3 to 4 ft. 30c. 4 to 5 ft. 40c 


If as many as three hundred trees 
are wanted, write for special prices. 

On orders for less than three dollars, 
add fifteen cents to each dollar on over 
three dollars, we pay transportation 
charges. 


My experience with the persimmon 
has extended over many years. When 
I set my first orchard, I set a couple of 
seedlings that were grown from seed 
brought from Japan. In about three 
years both these trees bore fruit. One 
of the trees was a weakly grower and 
never amounted to much. The other 
proved to be the now famous Eureka 
that is being set over the country so 
extensively. When this fruit came into 
bearing I found the fruit would sell 
readily and I was advised by merch- 
ants to plant a big orchard of them. 
At one time the famous Ripley stated 


that the biggest persimmon orchard in 
the world was owned by J. E. Fitz- 


gerald. I am not sure about this at this 
time for large orchards have now been 
set on the Pacific Coast. As well as I 
remember the Japanese persimmon was 
about the first tree I learned to graft. 
And then I learned that there was an- 
other way to graft them that made 
them much more frost resistant. I have 
not had a failure with the persimmon 
crop in ten years. Some times inexper- 
ienced people claim the Eureka persim- 
mon never has seeds. As a matter of 
fact you could plant a Eureka orchard 
well away from other persimmons add 
they would be entirely seedless unless 
in rare cases a tree is about to die or 
injured from some cause, then nature 
will cause it to make male blooms as well 
as female and they will have a few seeds; 
but a thousand trees well away from 
other persimmons will seldom have 
seeds. 
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And then a few years ago I got in- 
terested in wild persimmons for hog, 
sheep and cow feed. I have had trees 
in my own orchard to bear twelve 
bushels of wild fruit and it is said 
not to be uncommon for a wild tree in 
the east to bear thirty bushels. I do 
not know the exact feeding value of 
these but I do know that where hogs 
run in a wild persimmon orchard they 
get fat without corn. Likely they are 
the cheapest hog feed that could be 
produced. I have a variety that gets 
ripe in August and the kinds that rip- 
en all along until frost and they will 
hang on the trees and fall of all the 
winter much to the delight of Mr. 
Hog. 


The Japanese and the wild are fruit 
for the lazy man. After the trees are 
well established they go by with very 
little work. 


Berries and other crops can be easily 
grown between the rows. But remem- 
ber this, the trees must be well estab- 
lished before you can neglect them. 
And this is important in setting per- 
simmon trees. They like firm ground 
and if a big hole is dug to set them or 
fertilizer is put in the hole they will 
invaribly die. Be sure and dig a deep 
enough hole to get the tree in as deep 
or a little deeper than it grew at the 
nursery but as to digging it wide a- 
round, save your strength. 


Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald: I have noticed that 
parties claimed they had an improved Eureka 
persimmon. What about it?—R. E. T. 


The Eureka persimmon as stated above origi- 
nated here on my place; it is one of the most 
beautiful of all fruits and makes a real land- 
scape tree. You would not take a hundred dol- 
lars for one of these trees on a lawn and the 
fruit is delicious. We have learned a new way 
to bud them so they will stand about as much 
cold as the wild persimmon, but the idea of an 
improved Eureka persimmon is pure bunk. 


FUYU.—The Fuyu is large bright 
red, tomato shaped. Heavy bearer and 
the fruit can be eaten a month before 
soft, non-astringent. A profitable var- 
iety to plant. 


TANE NASHI—A large acorn shap- 
ed persimmon, pale yellow and very 
productive. This is the persimmon you 
see in most stores selling for five cents 
each. 

TAMOPAN—This persimmon came 
from China and is easily distinguish- 
ed from other varieties as it has a 
ring around it. The tree grows rapid- 


ly and bears heavy but the fruit does 
not stand up well. 


HACHIVA — This persimmon is 
largely grown on the Pacific coast to 
ship to New York City. Large beauti- 
ful deep red. I have grown them 
that weighed more than a pound. 


EUREKA—This is not the largest 
persimmon we grow but is the most 
profitable. Medium sized deep red a- 
bout the shape of a tomato. Hauls 
well and bears heavily. The trees do 
not have to have any extra care after 
once established. First ripe ones will 
be found in September from then 
by proper handling can be kept until 
January. 


IMPROVED WILD PERSIMMONS— 
I have two wild persimmons that I 
have been growing and cultivating and 
show a decided improvement over the 
others scattered around over my place. 
One of these I call Early Golden, ripen- 
ing in August, then the Golden, 
ripening in October. f 


CLUSTER EARLY GOLDEN 


NOTE — In setting out persimmon 
trees be sure and disturb the ground 
as little as possible. I have always us- 
ed a post hole digger. 
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FEE A rG 


1 to 2 foot, 15¢ each. 


2 to 3 foot, 25c each. 


HARRISON FIG NEAR DALLAS PRODUCES MORE THAN $400 PER ACRE 


This is thought to be a tropical or 
semitropical fruit. But it will stand a 
lot of cold if the plant is not growing 
fast in the late fall when the first 
freezes come, My fig plants went thru 
last winter, one of the hardest winters 
we have had in a long time. The tem- 
perature stayed down to eight and ten 
above zero and even went down to zero. 
This happened several times during the 
winter. I have a lot of my figs on land 
that is in some way too rich for them 
but the best bearing figs I have is on 
land not over six inches deep to the 
clay and in some places just red clay. If 
the land is inclined to be too rich such 
kinds as Harrison make fishing poles 
with few figs. On the other hand we 
have an abundant supply of fruit 
where the soil is poor. 

HARRISON. Found in Tarrant coun- 
ty many years ago and now widely ac- 
claimed as the best fig on the market, 
but bearing many different names. The 
plants will put on figs when twelve in- 
ches high and even if killed by frost 
will come up and bear abundantly. 
Fruit very large, straw colored. Extra 
quality. 


As I state elsewhere in my catalog I 
do not aim to tell you what can be 
made from an acre of any fruit but 
I asked the owner of this orchard what 
it had paid him and he said all the way 
from fifty to four hundred dollars per 
acre. One year the trees were not hurt 
in the least by frost and he began sell- 
ing figs the last of May that year. He 
got $4,000 from ten acres. However, he 
said it would average about one hun- 
dred dollars per acre counting out all 
expenses. 


CELESTE. A very hardy fig. Stand 
lots of cold. One of the first figs to be 
planted in the South. Fruit medium 
size. 


BROWN TURKEY. Fruit is brown, 
almost black and very sweet. Will 
stand near zero weather. Doesn’t bear 
on first year shoots like the Harrison. 


MAGNOLIA. A large straw colored 
fig and very profitable. Rapid growing 
and the leaves are forked. New set 
plants will bear the first year. 
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THE PECAN 


BURKETT 


PECAN PRICES 
2 to 8 ft. 75¢e ea. 3 to 4 ft. 85e ea. 4 to 5 ft. $1. 


When I was about ten years old I 
remember an uncle came by our home 
early one morning and asked me if I 
wanted to go pecan hunting. Of course 
I did and soon had an old work horse 
saddled. I was too small for my feet 
to reach the stirrups of a man’s sad- 
dle but I did not care for that. 
We jogged along through the woods 
and some times my trousers would get 
rolled up to my knees. It was seven 
miles but I did not care. We got down 
on a river and picked out a tree that 
had nice thin shelled pecans. We work- 
ed half a day picking up pecans and 
each had a meal sack full. Then they 
were tied on the horses, back of the 
saddle, and the homeward trip came 
off. One of those nuts grew into a tree 
that is still standing. It is fifty-three 
years old. 

At that time little did we think that 
pecans would become an important 
crop. No one had ever heard of pecan 
candy or of any thing else pecans are 
now used for. Of course it was many 
years before Mr. Burkett discovered 


his famous pecan tree. When Mr. Bur- 
kett found that tree he wrote and asked 
me if I had any seedlings I could graft 
with this nut. I had about a hundred 
and fifty and he sent me that many 
scions. Out of all those I only got one 
tree to grow and that tree is still 
here on my place. Since then I have 
tried hundreds of different pecans and 
never have got one that equaled the 
Burkett except the Madam X, which 
was the first name for the Mahan. 

Last fall we sold Burkett pecans for 
twenty-five cents per pound, Madam X 
at fifty cents and could not supply the 
demand for either. Other varities were 
selling at fifteen cents and would not 
sell as long as we had Mahan and 
Burkett. The Mahan does not produce 
as many pounds as Burkett. We have 
budded all the varities you see listed 
in the catalogs but have changed all 
our bearing trees over to Madam X and 
Burkett. 

THE BURKETT PECAN Now 
acknowledged by all as the very best 
pecan to plant in many portions of the 
state. We have on our place the 
first Burkett pecan tree ever propaga- 
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MADAM X PECANS 


ted by anyone. And we have maintain- 
ed from the very first that Burkett is 
right at the top. There have been quite 
a lot of other kinds boosted and set out 
to cause a loss to the planter if he 
could have gotten Burkett. I have on 
my place many other kinds of pecans 
and there is only one more kind that 
comes up with Burkett in bearing and 
selling. This is the Madam X. 


The Burkett gets by the bugs, 
case bearer and other pests better than 
any other pecan. Burkett nuts are 
large, round, easily shelled and always 
fill out. Finest flavor and if we get 
anything that outsells it, it is yet to be 
found. By all means plant Burkett no 
matter if you are offered some other 
kind even if the other kind is patented, 
trade marked, or what not. The Bur- 
kett makes a fine tree for a yard or 
shade. Grown on natural pecan root 
system it is a very large nut. Why 
raise necans at fifteen cents per pound 
when you can plant Burkett and get 
twenty-five for them. I figure that in 
Texas more Burkett and Madam X 
will be sold than all other pecan trees 
combined. Maybe twice as many. 

MADAM X. This is the original and 
first name for the pecan that was much 
boosted over the radio a few years ago. 
Likely the biggest of all pecans and 
while it is alleged it often does not fill 
we find that on deep cold sand it fills 


good. Madam X comes into bearing af- 
ter being set likely quicker than any 
other pecan. It is exceedingly large, 
fairly good flavor. The Madam X pecan 
sells on sight. We have never had to 
sell them at a reduced price; in fact 
they are right up with Burkett on the 
market. Thousands of pecan trees that 
were boosted a few years ago are now 
being worked over to Burkett and 
Madam X. Why not buy these two 
pecan trees from Fitzgerald’s Nursery 
and you will never have occasion to 
work them over. 


STUART. One of the oldest varieties. 
Originated at Ocean Springs, Miss., 
about 60 years ago. Does well even 
in West Texas if the ground is low and 
moist. Seems to do best in town where 
protected by the houses. Limbs on top- 
worked trees always bear heavy, show- 
ing that it is not a good self-pollenizer. 


WESTERN SCHLEY. Medium large 
long nut. We sell a lot of trees of these. 
It is a pity they are not of such quality 
as the Eastern Schley. 

EASTERN SCHLEY. Grows best 
on low land and rather tardy coming 
into bearing. The nuts are long, thin 
shelled, pretty and a winner if you 
happen to have the land that will pro- 
duce them. 

HALBERT, Very prolific. Does well 
on shallow soil. Shell thin. Medium to 
small size. 
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THE WALNUT 


THOMAS WALNUT 


WALNUT PRICES 
2 to 3 foot, 75c each. 
3 to 4 foot, $1.00 
4 to 5 fooot, $1.50. 

While I have been growing walnuts 
now for several years it has been some 
what of a side line. But I have tried 
trees from many different places. Many 
years ago I had a Rupestrus walnut 
tree grow up under an apple tree. The 
apple tree died, so did all the fruit 
trees around it. In fact it was in a place 
where nearly all kinds of trees had re- 
fused to grow except this walnut. The 
tree had been bearing several years of 
the small useless nut. I have made al- 
most an experiment station of this tree. 
I first got some grafts of the famous 
Lockhart walnut from New York, then 
some grafts from Oregon and other 
states, then I have the Lamb black wal- 
nut and many others grafted on this 
one tree. The tree seems happy with all 
these different families depending on 
it for a living. 

Recently I have planted several more 
of the Rupestris seedlings in my orch- 


ard and expect to get more different 
grafts to put on them, in fact I have 
been hunting a real successful walnut 
for Texas. I hope I have found that 
very thing. A few years ago I read of 
some walnuts that had been found 
growing in the center of Poland. Over 
there it seems the people do not graft 
walnuts at all but grow them as seedl- 
ings. These trees were said to stand 
fifty degrees below zero and extreme 
dry weather. They grow up in the Car- 
pathian mountains. I wrote to the ag- 
ricultural station in Poland and they 
sent me the names of several men who 
grew them. I wrote to these men and 
got a letter written in their language. 
We do not know the language but we 
make it a rule to read anything here. 


I wrote to them to send me ten 
pounds of the nuts. When they came 
they looked about like the walnuts you 
can buy at the store but more varied 
in size and all who sampled them said 
they were the most delicious nuts they 
had ever eaten. They were well filled 
out, thin shelled and simply fine. I 
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planted these nuts and have managed 
to grow about two hundred trees from 
them. The trees are about two feet 
high now. I feel hopeful that I have 
found something good for Texas. Since 
the part of Poland where I got these 
nuts is now in Russia and Russia and 
our country are rather miffed at each 
other, though foolishly, I may never be 
able to get any more of the nuts. I will 
sell about half of these trees at $1 
each. The others I will use for my own 
experimenting. They are known as the 
Carpathian English walnuts. 


But we are growing some nice wal- 
nuts of the Franquette, Mayette, 
Grande and Eureka. There are several 
very beautiful trees in this vicinity 
producing fine nuts. You will find 
prices in the regular list. 

WILSON WONDER WALNUT. The 
largest of all English walnuts I grow 
doesn’t bear as heavy as the smaller 
varieties which hold true with nearly 
any large fruit. Makes a very beautiful 
tree and comes into bearing quickly. 

EUREKA WALNUT. Tree is re- 
markably vigorous, upright grower, 
leaves and blooms fully three weeks 
late. Nuts large, elongated, smooth and 
tightly sealed. 

FRANQUETTE. Nuts very large, 
long and pointed; kernel full fleshed, 
sweet and rich. This is probably my fa- 
vorite of the English walnuts tried. 


MAYETTE. Tree hardy, buds out 
late and buds abundantly. Nuts large 
and uniform, shells light colored. Doing 
extremely well in this section. 


THOMAS BLACK WALNUT. The 
best black walnut so far found. Nuts 
large, easily peeled, bears abundantly, 
trees vigorous. 


OHIO. Nuts medium, tree good grow- 
er and productive. 


Mr. Fitzgerald: Is there a patented way cf 
grafting ?—Several Letters. 


The art of budding and grafting dates back 
farther than the time of Shakespeare, for 
Shakespeare said grafting is an art that doth 
mend nature. Likely grafting is an older art 
than budding. We know and often use every 
known method of budding and grafting. We 


have in our collection a book that was publish- 
ed in 1850 and it describes a method a fellow 
now claims he has patented. 


Fitzgerald’s Nursery: Dear Sir: If I set a 
peach or plum orchard how much will it make 
me.—Many Letters. 


We can not tell you what you can make off 
an orchard; no one can. Sometimes we see some 
mighty big statements along this line but when 
they are investigated you find they are often 
misleading. There is money in fruit growing 
just like there is in the grocery business, but 
one man will start in the grocery business and 
get rich, another starve out. Fitzgerald’s Nur- 
sery, Inc., is as reliable as any nursery and we 
can not afford to promise you things that might 
not turn out right. In this day and time mark- 
ets do not count so much. Fruit is often hauled 
five hundred miles, but management does 
count in orcharding the same as anything else. 
I give you my experience and observation in 
my catalog. If I were to tell you you could 
make several hundred dollars per acre off an 
orchard and you were to cultivate it and take 
good care of it and it fail, you would have a 
come back at me. We positively do not guar- 
antee any kind of crop. 


ABOUT PATENTED TREES 


Nine out of ten of these are old varieties 
named over. They are often very poor kinds 
but sold with a big, long and loud whoop. We 
bought the patented trees and found they were 
not worth the extra cost until we took the jim- 
mies We have all that have been boomed much 
under the correct name. If you want a patent- 
ed variety order it from us and give the pat- 
ented name. We will send you the variety 
marked with its true name. 


Very often I am told that it is not good 
salesmanship to tell the defect about a fruit 
that I sell. It may not be but I have never tried 
to make people believe I have a kind that is 
absolutely frost proof or hail proof, or will 
stand root rot. It is good salesmanship to let 
people know you can depend on the seller. For 
this reason I will tell you the defects that are 
liable to develop in a variety. If you aim to 
grow trees without spraying you would not 
want to set a variety that was inclined to get 
full of worms no matter how fine it was other 
ways. 


NOTICE 


During the past we have had quite a lot of 
experience in the pollenating of different fruits. 
I find that the J. H. Hale and Halberta Giant 
are the only peaches that are self-sterile and 
have to be planted with other peaches to bear. 
All apples are inclined to be self-sterile and 
especially is this so with the Delicious. The De- 
licious 1s planted with some other varieties such 
as the Jonathan, Smoke House or Yellow Trans- 
parent will bear big crops of apples but will 
positively not bear if planted alone. You should 
set the Delicious with every fifth row some kind 
for pollenation or alternately in the row. Now 
plums will do much better if varieties are 
mixed. Bees are fine to put in the orchard. 


JONES PATCH BUDDER 


Cuts a patch % by 1 inch. Razor steel blades. Alumi- 
num handles. Full directions furnished. 


$1.75 Each 
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CHESTNUT. Makes tree. 


a very beautiful 
The nuts are used in more different ways than 
any other nut in the world. Several years ago 
the Chestnut blight ruined a great many Chest- 
nut trees in the North. I have sent to China 


and Japan for many Chestnut seed.. These 
Chestnut trees are blight proof, the nuts are 
large and the trees begin to bear in two or 
three years after setting. The young trees 
branch out close to the ground but can be 
trimmed in a way to make them umbrella or 
vase shaped. The trees are as hardy and as 
thrifty as oaks. The nuts are born on the in- 
side of a big burr that has spines over it like 
ecockleburrs. The kernels come out whole. Ey- 


eryone should have a few of these valuable or- 
namental trees. We have several of these trees 
growing in this county that have been bearing 
for many years. The nuts are borne abundantly, 
but are so high priced that they are usually 
found only in high class grocery stores. Trees 
easy to get to live and grow rapidly after well 
established. They will grow along creeks or in 
any moist sandy land. Bloom out late enough 
to escape frosts. Likely they will do better on 
the plains of West Texas than any other nut 
tree. So far we have not grafted Chestnut 
trees since the nuts are easily peeled and the 
Japan Chestnut is a large nut. 1 to 2 foot, well 
branched, 50c each. 
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CHERRIES 


CHERRY PRICES 
2 to 3 foot, light, 30ce each. 
2 to 3 foot, heavy, 40c each. 
3 to 4 foot, 60¢ each. 

My experience with cherries has been 
limited though I have had cherry trees 
on my place for thirty years. Twenty 
years ago I was in Colorado in the 
cherry growing district. I fell in love 
with cherries and ever since then I 
have been hunting kinds that would 
likely do in the South. I have the Mont- 
morency. This is doing fairly well and 
a thing surprising is that I have a 
SWEET CHERRY now that is doing 
good though I have planted so many 
kinds on my place I can not tell just 
what it is. Most sweet cherries do not 
have enough foliage and the limbs will 
sunburn. This tree has lots of foliage 
and bears big red cherries that are as 
fine as grow anywhere. I also have the 
Richmond that is good and the Wragg. 
In ordering just mention the sweet 
cherries and I will send this good one. 

The cherry likes moist land but at 
the same time they can drown out 


easily. After a rainy spell the leaves 
will often turn yellow. It will pay to 
plant three or four varieties and after 
the trees get big enough to bear ferti- 
lize with acid phosphate. I have found 
that acid phosphate makes any kind of 
tree bear more. I expect to use it by 
many ton lots in future. It will even 
help pecan trees that are not bearing 
enough. 

I have all the patented kinds I ever 
heard of but the foliage on them is so 
scant the trees do little good. 

NEW CENTURY xxxx: 
black, fair quality, productive. 

EARLY RICHMOND. Medium, dark 
red, juicy, acid. A good bearer . 

ENGLISH MORELLO. Fair size. 
Blackish red. Juicy. Good. 

MONTMORENCY. Large red, pro- 
ductive. Later than Richmond. A fine 
cherry to plant. 

WRAGG. Hardy vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Dark red, Proving to be a 
good bearer here where we thought we 
would never grow cherries. 


Nearly 


KUDZU 


‘ 


This is the plant that is being much 
advertised at this time. I have, I be- 
lieve, the fastest growing strain of all. 
If planted along a terrace the terrace 
will never break, and they will make a 
lot of stock feed. One acre of Kudzu, 
if properly managed, will keep a cow. 


SHG aud aaa oN 
’ 


% 


Hogs and chickens like it. I now have 
worked up such an immense stock of 
plants that I can make a price so all 
can afford to plant it along the terraces. 
A beautiful vine for the yard or porch. 
Strong one year plants. Ten plants, 85c; 
100 plants, $3.00; per 1000, $25.00. 
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THE BERRY 


BLACKBERRIES 


My Experience with Blackberries 

This is likely one of the very oldest 
food of men. The seeds of blackberries 
have been found in the pyramids and in 
the most ancient places of the world. 
When I was a kid this was the first fruit 
I ever saw growing in the natural state. 
I remember about a mile from our house 
out in what we called a marsh grew 
many blackberry vines. The neighbors 
for miles around would go there to 
gather berries. It soon got to be a race 
as to the ones that got there first in 
the morning. I have often wondered 
how came those berries there. Of course 
to me a boy these were about the best 
tasting things on earth. At that time 
very little was known about canning 
berries and the ones fresh gathered 
were all we had. 

At last my father decided he would 
have a berry patch at home. He marked 
some of the best plants in the spring 
and moved them to our field. These were 
well cultivated and we were anxious for 
them to bear. But none of them ever 
bore. In some way we had moved the 
vines from the pollinating kinds and we 
had no berries for our pains though 
at that time no one could tell why they 
did not bear, Later my father bought 
the Austin Dewberry from an agent and 
got a few of the plants to live. As al- 
ways has been the case the Austin was 


a heavy bearer and we had all the ber- 
ries we wanted. Later we got the Dallas 


berry, a kind literally covered with 
thorns though it bears abundantly. 

When I moved on a place of my own, 
I set many of these plants. The Austin 
was my favorite. A few years after, 
a lady told me about a berry she had 
in her garden. I went to see her berries 
and I am sure I never saw a more won- 
derful sight in my life. Her plants were 
covered with great big, almost seedless 
berries and there was few thorns on 
them. No one knew where the plants 
came from, whether they were dug out 
of a wild patch or where. But they are 
still one of our greatest berries. Nearly 
all the berries used at the big cannery 
in Comanche County is this kind. I 
named this berry Early Wonder. 

The berry has been re-named until it 
is pitiful, some even claim the exclusive 
right to it and all such. But when that 
lady told me about her fine berry, I am 
sure she gave to the world one of its 
finest fruits. This berry has been car- 
ried to California, and even to the far 
north and where given half a chance 
is happy. I have never heard anything 
but good reports about it. It is the plant 
that got me into the nursery business. 
After I had planted a big lot of them, I 
got to advertising this berry as the best 
berry I knew about. I have sold as high 
as twenty-five thousand of the plants 
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to one man. At one time a man set a 
hundred acres of these berries. 

For several years I made a good 
thing out of berries, they were easily 


sold during the world war. Then 
there was a big spurt in berry 
growing that lasted several years, 


but the price got low again up until 
last year when we were able to sell 
our berries at a nice profit. We now 
have several new berries that are fine 
but the Early Wonder still leads them 
all a nice race. Of course there are 
earlier and later berries, but when the 
Wonder is ripe it is about the best. I 
now have the Riverside dewberry with 
its wonderful productivity; and of 
course the Austin and Austin Thorn- 
less, the Young with its high quality 
and many others as described. If you 
want berries under their true name be 
sure and give me a chance to fill your 
order, 

EARLY WONDER. To my way of 
thinking, the best berry so far found has 
been re-named many times. A rather 
round berry, firm, and the vines are 
very productive. So far has done well 
everywhere planted. If you want a first 
class berry plant, Early Wonder 10c 
each; $1.00 per dozen; $3.00 per 100; 
$25.00 per 1000. 

RIVERSIDE—Originated down near 
the Colorado River in Mills County. A 
good bearer and fine quality. 10c each; 
$1.00 per dozen; $3.00 per 100. 

THE YOUNG BERRY. During the 
world war I exchanged some fig trees 
for a new kind of berry they had in 
Louisiana. The man did not know the 
name of it and I ealled it the Aulo 
berry. I later learned it had been nam- 
ed Young. The type of this berry was 
not fixed in some way and I found 
mixed among them thornless vines, some 
kinds later than other, in fact, there 
were at least four types. 


I sent a lot of these plants to a man 
in California, and he picked out the late 
type and called it Boysen berry and 
made a big to do about it. One fellow 
selected out the thornless type and of 
course got a patent on it. The thorn- 
less type did not bear enough to suit 
me and I never did list the plants. I was 
taken to a skinning, for I ordered a big 
lot of the plants from California that 
were called Boysen, and found it was 
the same plants I sold a few years be- 
fore, though I sold them at a cheap 


price to the parties in California and 
bought them back at twenty dollars per 
hundred, 

You will find the Boysen berry is a 
late strain of the Young, really. I be- 
lieve it bears more than the early strain 
and does not go to vine so much. If 
you ordered the Young plants from me 
ten years ago you likely have the Boy- 
sen in with them and have not noticed 
it. You may also have the Thornless. 
These berries are large, have a fine 
flavor and sell like hot cakes. They real- 
ly ought to be trellised but we do not 
go to the trouble. If you do not already 
have it, I believe I would buy some of 
the Young and Boysen so as to have a 
longer season for these two berries. 
Price of plants 10c each; $1.00 per doz- 
en; $3.85 per 100. 

BOYSEN BERRY. A big luscious 
berry a few days later than the Young; 
sells good on any market. More fully 
described under Young berry. Price of 
plants: 10¢ each, per 100, $3.50; $30.00 
per 1000. 

AUSTIN THORNLESS DEWBER- 
RY. While the strain of Austin I have 
been selling for years has few thorns, 
this one is absolutely free of thorns, 
Gets ripe the same time as Austin and 
very similar except thornless. Price of 
plants: 10c each; $1.00 per dozen; $2.50 
per 100. 

AUSTIN BERRY. A very large 
blackberry, shiny and _ attractive 
when boxed. The plants are vigorous 
and very productive. Do not overlook 
the Austin to furnish a longer berry 
period. Price of plants: 10c each; $1.00 
per ozens $2.00 per 100; $12.50 per 
i L 


THE McDONALD BERRY. One of 
our oldest berries, medium sized, firm, 
long berry and grows in clusters. Will 
not bear planted alone, and so far the 
Early Wonder has been the best pollin- 
ator for the McDonald in my patch. If 
you have berry vines that have been 
failing and what berries they did have 
were just a seed or two, you have Mc- 
Donald and they need something for 
pollination. The earliest berry we have. 
Price of plants 10c each; $2.25 per 100; 
$21.00 per 1000. 

MERCEREAU. The latest berry on 
the market, a sweet medium sized ber- 
ry that does exceptionally well on deep 
sand. Price of plant: 15¢e each; 3 for 
40c; $1.00 per dozen; $3.85 per 100. 
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MULBERRIES 


It may surprise some people to know 
that the apple and mulberry trees are 
now the two most importaut fruit grow- 
ing trees in the world, and likely until 
they got to making artificial silk the 
mulberry was the most important. In 
France and Italy the mulberry is an im- 
portant article of food and in China 
and Japan it is not only an important 
article of food but it furnishes wood 
for the homes, food for the silk worms 
and people gather the leaves of the mul- 
berry tree and put them away for 
stock feed. It has been often claimed 
that the mulberry originated in the east- 
ern hemisphere, but I doubt it. I remem- 
ber when I was a boy someone found a 
big mulberry tree about three miles 
from our home on Alarm Creek. This 
tree got to be one of the most visited 
places in the country. In a way it was 
a health resort. When it came time for 
the berries to ripen my mother would 
take the ycungest in her arms and we 
others would follow along behind to 
carry the paraphernalia that goes with 
a baby and a little bucket to gather ber- 
ries in. Right there I learned to climb 
trees. We boys got to where we could 
skin up that tree like squirrels. Dad 
would say, “bring me some berries,” 
but Dad often got very few berries. 
After several years Dad bought a mul- 
berry tree from an agent and set it out 
in our orchard. Like all mulberries it 
grew in a hurry and was soon bearing. 


The wild tree was forgotten; I do 
not know what became of it, but be- 
lieve me, I would pay a nice price for 
this old tree. 


There is something funny about a 
mulberry tree, no matter how many 
nice strawberries you have, no matter 
if the early peaches are ripe, the chil- 
dren will always be found in the mul- 
berry tree. This has caused a certain 
novea doetor to claim that the mulber- 
ry contains some food element that no 
other fruit) on earth contains. Mulber- 
ries are very valuable as a hog and 
chicken feed. Many years ago people got 
the idea that these berries would kill 
chickens, but they have now found out 
it is another trouble that kills the chick- 
ens about the time the berries are ripe. 
These berries not only furnish good 


food. but the trees make almost ever- 
lasting posts and the Indians often 
mace bows of the u1mbs. 


THE HICKS. Bears for four months 
through the spring and late into the 
summer. The trees will grow into great 
size. The mulberries are large and good 
quality. 


THE NEW AMERICAN MULBER- 
RY. Real early. Often ripe by the fif- 
teenth of April. Tastes extra. Bears for 
six weeks, 


Prices on Mulberries. 3 to 4 ft. each 
40c; 3 for $1.05; 10 for $3.00. 4 to 5 ft., 
each 65c; 3 for $1.80; 10 for $5.00. 


RASPBERRIES 


RASPBERRY. Plant, 10e each; 3 for 
25c; 12 for $1.00; $3.85 per 100. 


NEW RASPBERRY, The Chief. An 
improved Latham. Plants set in the win- 
ter will often bear a crop of berries in 
the spring. Red and very prolific. 


THE LATHAM RED RASPBER- 
RY. Highly recommended in the north 
and is doing well in Arkansas. It will 
do well on the plains of West Texas 
and in the deep sand. Will grow where 
it gets too cold for the Aulo berry. 
Bears abundantly of flaming red ber- 
ries, 


TERRACE YOUR LAND 


Put your terraces forty to sixty feet apart. 
Plant trees on these terraces. You can make a 
little bend in the terrace right where your tree 
comes so it will hold water n these places. I 
wish every school teacher had to learn terrac- 
ing. Every school needs a terracing level. The 
teacher could get the boys and girls interested 
and be worth more to the community. If I were 
a school trustee this is the first thing I would 
ask a prospective teacher. If he could lay off 
terraces. People may have to make a living in 
this old world ten thousand years from now. 
If we let all the soil wash away, the race will 
perish. We send our children to school to edu- 
cate them and then let the land wash away so 
they will starve. If every school teacher knew 
how to lay off terraces, the land would soon all 
be terraced. A good level can now be bought 
for twenty or thirty dollars by a thrifty farm- 
er. It is more important to teach the children 
how to save the land than it is to teach them 
who discovered America. 
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GRAPES 


Price on Grapes: One-year field grown 10 cents. 2-year field grown 15c. Bearing size 35 cents. 


The grape is one of the oldest fruits 
of men, Centuries ago when men were 
wild. when muscle and fang was the 
law, those wild creatures knew where 
the best grape vines grew and no doubt 
could climb to the top of the taliest 
trees to gather the grapes that hung 
there. And then as legend has it, one 
of these fellows found where a big lot 
of the grapes had been left in a de- 
pression on a rock. The rains had come 
and filled up the depression and some 
fellow who wanted a drink ventured to 
drink some of this liquid. He found that 
it made him feel gay and he told others. 
After this was all gone they figured out 
in their weak minds how to make more 
of the liquid and the art of making 
wine was accidentally invented, And 
what a part grapes and wine have play- 
ed in the history of the world. Men fight 
over their vineyards. 

In my case it was a pretty near repeti- 

tion of the above. We moved into this 
part of Texas as the Indians moved out. 
Aiong the creek the fox grape grew 
and at that time there were a few 
mustang grape vines, net so many as 
there ave now. In the fall Dad would 
take a day off and we would all go 
grape hunting. But like all American 
people we would often be wasteful. We 
would cut down trees so as to get to 
the grapes. These grapes were packed 
down jin jars and very pcor pies would 
be made from these seedy things but 
they had accumulated enough alcohol 
to keep them, 

Often wine was made from the mus- 
tang. This wine was a cross between 
earbolic acid and lightning. When a 
man drinks cne glass of the wine he 
feels like he has swallowed a coal, the 
next glass is like a wild cat and it is 
seldom known how the third glass 
tastes for the victim is unconscious by 
then. Some people say they drink mus- 
tang grape wine so as to know how 
geod water tastes when they begin to 
get sober. 


During the world war and after it, 
grapes sold better than at any other 
time in history. I had two acres of 
Carman grapes at the ciose of the war 
and sold them at twenty cents per 
pound. But like blackberries the price 
went down. Now there are hundreds of 
acres of grapes being set in Texas most- 


ly Champanel, and Carman. These are 
sold to jelly factories, there is a big 
winery at San Antonio, 


Last winter a man at Houston came here to 
buy one hundred thousand Champanel vines. Of 
course I had not been looking for a demand like 
that and could not supply them. Judging from 
reports the growers make a profit of from 
twenty-five to seventy-five dollars per acre. If 
the demand keeps up and I am sure it will, it 
is now on a more stable basis, the grape will 
be a very profitable crop. If you do not care to 
raise grapes for their juice, by all means set a 
few for home use. 

With a postage stamp or postal card you can 
write to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., and get bulletins that will 
explain all about growing grapes. We will aso 
be able to supply books on grape growing. There 
have been more books written on grape growing 
than on most any other subject. It is an inter- 
esting undertaking. 


io “ ~.sea 
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CARMAN GRAPE 
Notice How Solid Bunches 

THE CARMAN GRAPE. Vines very 
thrifty; in fact, just hardy as vines can 
be. The grapes are large, black and 
thick on the cluster. A cluster of these 
is nearly as solid as a ball. Bears from 
one to two bushels per vine and the 
best eating grape I have ever seen. If 
you have been planting grapes that 
would not sell, plant some Carmen. They 
outsell anything else on the market, 

MOORES EARLY. One of the very 
earliest of all black grapes. Medium 
to large. Good quality and a wonderful 
bearer. 
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CHAMPANEL. Large, black, very 
popular. Grows on any kind of soil, 
either sand or black land. A cross be- 
tween the Concord and Champini, giv- 
ing it the highest vitality of all grapes. 
Good to graft other grapes on. Good 
quality when well ripened and fine for 
juice and wine. It seems we are going 
to sell more Champini grapes than 
any two other kinds. 


VIRGINIA DARE. Similar to a grape 
called Fern. Late, dark red with red 
juice. Vigorous grower. A bright spark- 
ling juice and champagne is now made 
from this grape. 


BIG EXTRA. An extra large black 
grape, very prolific. Bears in large 
bunches, taking prizes at fairs where- 
ever shown. 


NIAGARA. ONE of our best grapes. 
Big, white, with a delicious flavor. I 
saw Niagara grapes grown in this sec- 
tion this year that would compete with 
any California-grown grape. 


GOETHE GRAPE. Very large, pink, 
oblong grape. Gets ripe in the fall. My 
father raised this grape forty years 
ago. Never rots. 


CONCORD. This grape is proving a 
better grape for the South than I 
thought it would. It gets ripe very late, 
though there will be a few black 
grapes on a bunch by July 1st. Really 
ripe from 15th of August until Sep- 
tember. Large black, thick hull. 


HOW TO PLANT. The main secret in 
planting trees is to keep the roots constant- 
ly moist. Muddy the roots. Make up a puddle 
of thin mud out of red clay and take the 
trees out of the package and get this wet 
clay stuck all over them. If you heel your 
trees out a few days when you take them 
up to set them muddy the roots again. With 
this mud on the roots if you let a plant lay 
out a few minutes it will not be hurt. It pays 
better than anything to muddy the roots of any 
kind of plants when you set them. If a tree 
root gets dry the pores close up and it is 
hard for it to make contact with the soil 


again. Moist hay is easier to wet than real 
dry hay or straw. 


Another gcod way is to make a sled or 
slide as we always called them. Any man who 
has hauled water can show you how to make 
one. You will find these sleds not only handy 
in setting trees but you can drag fertilizer 
and plows to the field on them. Then set a 
barrel of water on the sled and put your 
bunches of trees in that. You likely have a2 
mule standing around that needs work, hitch 
him to the sled. If you have your land laid 
off a boy can drive the mule and you and 
helper can set lots of trees in a day. Don’t 
mind about the holes, just have the land broken 
and laid off with a lister. Dig a hole big 
enough to take the roots handy. Take each tree 
out of the water with the roots dripping wet. 


FERTILIZERS. One of the very best of 
all fertilizers is barn yard manure. This will 
help your peach orchard if hauled out and 
scattered and plowed under. For apples nitrate 
of Soda is the best fertilizer. If it is plowed 
under in the strawberry middles in the early 
spring it will greatly increase the yield of 
berries. Use all you can rake up. Commercial 
fertilizer is fine but costs too much the way 
things are now. There is a lot of fertilizer 
put up in cans and small packages and whoop- 
ed in the high class magazines. This stuff is 
made to sell to people that do not know any 
better. It is low grade, mostly sand. In buy- 
ing fertilizer go by the guaranteed analysis on 
the bags. One that analyzes 10-27-10 is a 
good one. 
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ILLUSTRATING MUSCADINE GRAPES 
Museadine vines 25c¢ each. 


SCUPPERNONG OR MUSCADINE 
type of grapes. We set these grapes 
and build high frames for them to run 
or go to the woods and cut a sapling, 
say six inches through. These are set 
in the ground like a fence post, not 
cutting any of the limbs off. This 
makes a fine thing for the Muscadine 
to run on and in a few years it will 
form an immense mound of vines. The 
vines do not require pruning and a 
single vine will bear fifty gallons of 
grapes. The plants should be set at 
least thirty feet apart. 


The James and Thomas are the dark 
colored Muscadine and makes the best 
wine of any grape known. The Scup- 
pernong is the bronze colored Musca- 
dine and will also make delicious grape 
juice or wine. 


These grapes are doing fine around 
Abilene, Texas. The Muscadine or 
Seuppernong grape absolutely has to 
have a male near it to bear. One 
male vine to twenty or thirty bearing 
vines is enough. 


SCUPPERNONG. The best known 
of its family. Large bronze fruit, 
sweet pulvy flesh. Bears abundantly. 


JAMES produces the largest fruit. 
Black, very juicy and sweet. 


THOMAS. Fruit medium size; dark 
and very juicy. Excellent for making 
grape juice. 


MUSTANG GRAPE VINES for 
grafting. The Mustang stands drouth, 
root rot and all kinds of hardships. 
It grows into an immense vine or plant 
often covering a quarter acre. Being 
much used to graft other grapes on, I 
am offering the plants either to graft 
or let grow as wanted. The grapes are 
poor quality but will make pies and 
fairly good grape juice. $1 per dozen; 
$3.50 per hundred. 


GRAPE COLLECTION 


Suppernong 
Thomas Muscadine 
James Muscadine 
Male Muscadine 
Champanel 
Carmen 
White Niagara 
Moore’s Early 

10 Grape vines sent 
$1.50. 


ProNMHRHeReHRH 


prepaid for 
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EVERGREENS 


WE DO NOT PAY EXPRESS ON BALLED PLANTS 


PFITZER JUNIPER 


I find that a great many people pre- 
fer to buy small evergreens. As some 
lady said, no one wants to adopt an 
18-year-old child, rather take a small 
one and get the pleasure of raising it. 
For this reason I am offering this year 
an immense stock of small evergreens. 
These will be dug, the roots dipped in a 
solution of red clay and sent to you 
mailed prepaid. Do not let the roots get 
the least bit dry at any time. Plant them 
at once and then you will have the 
pleasure of watching them grow up. 
Likely you feel you cannot afford the 
high priced evergreens, so here they 
are that everybody can afford. You will 
also find the larger plants quoted. 


ARIZONA CYPRESS. Light green 
symmetrical plants. Price: six-inch 
plants, 25c each; one foot plants, 50c 
each; balled $1.25. 


BAKERS ARBORVITAE. The most 
popular of all arborvitaes. Stands 
drouth. Pyramidal. Can be sheared to 
beautiful form. Price: 6 inch plants, 
25¢e each; one foot plants, 50c each; 2 
foot balled $1.25. 


ROSEDALE ARBORVITAE. A light 
green arborvitae. Takes the pyramid 
shape. Very beautiful in early spring. 
Easy to transplant if the roots do not 


get dry. Price: 6-inch plants, 25c; 1 
foot plants, 50c each; 2-foot, $1.00 
balled, $1.25. 


PFITZER’S JUNIPER. The Pfitzer’s 
Juniper is one of the newer introduc- 
tions in the Evergreen world, yet has 
already become immensely popular. It 
certainly cannot be praised too high- 
ly, nor overplanted. Its peculiarly grace- 
ful, distinctive manner, plus an unusual- 
ly hardy nature cannot help but make it 
particularly fascinating and desirable 
for foundation planting. Note the charm 
of the Pfitzer’s Juniper in the picture. 


If left untrimmed it retains a low, 
spreading form, broad and picturesque, 
while a lovely broad pyramid of unus- 
ual grace and charm is formed. And, 
too, the Pfitzer’s Juniper is easily trim- 
med and when planted in the foreground 
can very readily be kept down to the 
height desired should they grow too 
rapidly. Small plants 50c; Specimen 
plants, balled $1.25, not prepaiad. 


EUONYMOUS JAPONICA. One of 
the most popular evergreens used 
either for a vine or can be trained to 
make a hedge. Has big thick glossy 
leaves, very hardy. Medium size plants 
25ce each; 10 for $2.00. 
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CEDRUS DEODARA. This is the 
tree that Kipling refers to so often in 
his stories about India. A native of the 
Himalayan Mountains and grows some- 
times to be a hundred feet high, will 
stand drouths and hardship. Light blue- 
green similar to a Spruce in growth and 
color. We have small plants that we will 
send for twenty-five cents each or three 
for fifty cents. This is the cheapest way 
to get one of these beautiful trees. Then 
we have one foot trees not balled at 
$1.00 each, balled $1.25 each. Balled 
plants are sent by express and not 
prepaid. 

NANDINA. Here is a shrub from 
Japan that has gained immense popu- 
larity all over the South. Of graceful 
upright habit of growth, in the spring 
the foliage is light green and has tiny 
blossoms; in the fall the foliage turns a 
fiery red and stays that way all winter; 
this, together with the bunches of red 
berries it produces in profusion, offers 
a treat to anyone who has never seen 
one. Indispensable in any landscape 
planning, as it gives an original effect 
to your planting. 

8 to 10 inch plants (puddled roots) 
35c each; 12 to 14 inch plants (puddled 
roots) 50c each; balled and burlapped 
$1.25. 

THE CARE OF EVERGREENS 

If you are having dry weather at 
planting time, you should water your 
evergreens thoroughly every other eve- 
ning until you get a soaking rain. Do 
this through all dry spells for the first 
year or two. This is especially neces- 


sary in foundation plantings of orna- 
mental evergreens, where the trees get 
strong reflections from the sun and the 
ground dries out more readily. Remem- 
ber, in watering evergreens that if it 
is incorrectly done it generally does 
more harm than good. 

PHOTINIA SERULATA. Medium 
tall, upright-growing evergreen shrub, 
with large dark green leaves; new 
growth at first is dark red, gradually 
changing to green as foliage matures; 
some of the older leaves change to rich 
crimson. Price each 75c. Balled $1.00. 

CAPE JASMINE. (Gardenia). A 
plant with glossy green leaves and 
white blooms. Very beautiful and noted 
for its fragrance. One of the most at- 
tractive plants in our nursery. Blooms 
all summer, Small plants 35¢ each, med- 
ium size, 50c, and balled plants $1.00. 
We do not prepay charges on balled 
plants. 


ITALIAN CYPRESS. This is the 
plant we sell all over the south that 
grows up in a beautiful column. Some- 
times they get twenty feet high. They 
are a thing of grace. Small plants one 
foot, not balled 25c, two feet not ball- 
ed 85c. Prepaid in orders over $3.00. 
Two to three foot plants not balled, 
not prepaid $1.00 each. 
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ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


CORALBERRY OR INDIAN CUR- 
RANT. (Symphoricarpus Vulgaris.) 
This shrub grows 8 to 5 feet, has good 
foliage until late in the fall; graceful, 
arching branches studded with small 
clusters of dark red berries that re- 
main all Winter. The small green flow- 
ers in August are inconspicuous. En- 
dures shade and dry soil. Excellent for 
banks to prevent erosion. 25c each. 


CREPE MYRTLE. We are now mak- 
ing a specialty of this, one of the most 
beautiful of all shrubs. Grows and 
blooms in the driest places. We have 
three colors: Pink, red and orchid. Bet- 
ter order one of each. Small plants 1 to 
2 feet, 15c each; 2 to 3 feet, 25c¢ each; 
heavy plants, 50c each. 


SCARLET JAPAN QUINCE (Cy- 
donia Japonica). One of the best flow- 
ering shrubs; flowers a bright scarlet 
erimson, size of plum blooms, borne in 
great profusion in early spring; foliage 
retains its color of bright, glossy green 
the entire summer; hardy; make good 
hedge plants. 2 to 3 feet, 30c. 

GOLDEN BELL (FORSYTHIA). The 
earliest blooming of all shrubs. Plants 
are a mass of golden yellow, bell-shap- 
ed flowers before the leaves appear. 
Valuable because of its early blooming. 
85c each; $2.50 per 10. 


LILAC. One of the oldest of flowers 
known and loved by everyone. Blooms 
in the early spring, large clusters of 
fragrant purple flowers. Price 2 to 3 
foot plants, 35c. 

ALTHEA — ROSE OF SHARON. 
(Hibiscus Syriacus). Upright grower; 
different colors, resembling the holly- 
hock; withstands drouth, blooms from 
July until frost. Suitable for planting 
in foundation plantings where founda- 
tions are high. We offer the following 
eolors: Double White, Banner (Light 
Double Pink), Brazadt (Reddish Li- 
lac). 1 year, 25¢ each; 2 year, 40c each. 

ABELIA GRANDIFLORA. A small 
growing shrub with glistening leaves. 
Bears vink flowers that are very frag- 
rant. No finer plant can be found to 
plant around the foundation of a house 
or just one plant alone is a thing of 
beauty. Very fragrant. Makes a nice 
hedge, Price 25c each; $2.00 per 10; 
$15.00 per 100. 

TAMARIX—SALT CEDAR. Beauti- 
ful, cypress-like blue green foliage, 


produced in plumes. Informal growth. 
Makes shrubby, picturesque tree in 
Southern sections. Flowers in sprays 
of lovely red-rose or orchid. Blooms 
during the Spring, Summer and Fall. 
Price 25c each, 10 for $2.00. 


PYRACANTHA LALANDI. Medium 
to large growing shrub adapted to most 
any soil or location; greatly admired 
for their reddish -orange berry - like 
fruits which remain on the plant until 
spring. Excellent for winter effect. 
Price, 2 foot plant, 25¢ each; balled $1. 

SPIREA FROEBELI. The bluish 
green leaves are purple when young. 
Deep rosy blooms are borne in abund- 
ance in the middle of summer, and over 
a long period. 25c each; $2.50 per 12. 


SPIREA THUNBERG. (Spirea 
Thunbergia.) Its attractive, feathery 
foliage makes this one of the most 
beautiful Spireas. It is a mass of snow- 
white flowers before leaves appear. 
A semi-dwarf, all purpose shrub. Pri- 
ces 1 to 2 ft., 85¢ each; 10 at 25c each. 

SPIREA VAN HOUTE. Also known 
as Bridal Wreath. Bears a mound of 
white flowers in early Spring. Makes a 
good hedge or is fine to plant next to a 
building. Always used in landscape 
gardening. 15¢ each; $1.25 per 10. 

SPIREA ANTHONY WATERER. A 
dwarf shrub with dense corms, or heads 
of pinkish red flowers. These appear 
first about July, and if removed the 
plant will continue to produce blooms 
until frost. Valuable because the bloom- 
ing period comes when much of the 
shrub border is vast the flowering 
stage. 50c each; $5.00 per dozen. 

COREOPSIS. Large yellow Daisy- 
like flowers. One of the hardiest plants 
we have. Good for a border. 8 for 25c, 
prepaid. 

WEIGELA EVA RATHKE. Flowers 
a brilliant crimson; a beautiful, clear, 
distinct shade. Price 35c each. 

WEIGELA DIERVILLA. The Wei- 
gelas are shrubs of erect habit while 
young, but gradually spread and droop 
as they acquire age; flowers are large 
trumpet-shaped of all shades and col- 
ors; very effective for grouping and 
borders; blossoms are produced in 
June and July. Price 50c each. 

SALVI GREGGI. A plant that be- 
longs to the sage family. It is often 
called a shrub but it is hardly a shrub. 
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It is an evergreen to an extent and all 
through the Summer is covered with 
scarlet flowers. It is a delight to the 
bumblebee and late at evening it will 
be visited by hundreds of these jolly 
insects, for the bumblebee is the only 
insect that is said to have a sense of 
humor. In a case of attack the bee can 
generate one hundred and ten volts. 
He is a very friendly fellow if let 
alone. But I am not trying to sell bum- 
blebees, I have Salvi Greggi plants for 
sale and they are nice plants to have 
as a border or single specimens. Price 
15¢. 

DWARF POMEGRANATE. A nice 
little border plant that gets ten inches 
high and literally covered with scarlet 
blooms late in the summer and fall fol- 
lowed by small yellow and red fruits. 
50¢ each. 

VITEX. To my way of thinking one 
of the most beautiful of all shrubs. 
Will grow in the driest land and con- 
stantly covered with great bunches of 
beautiful blue flowers. I recommend 
that all bee men plant this as it is not 
only ornamental but is liked by the 
bees. Makes a nice hedge. 35c each for 
2 to 8 foot plants. 

CALLICARPA AMERICANA or 
commonly known as BEAUTY BER- 
RY. A beautiful shrub. Pink flowers in 
August followed by lovely purple ber- 
ries in clusters. In extremelv cold cli- 
mate kills back to the ground but comes 
up again from the root. 18 to 24-inch 
plants, 50e each. 

DEUTZIA CRENATA. One of the 
prettiest of Deutzia. Pink flowers 
blooming early in the spring. Price 
each, 35c. 

PHILADELPHIA CORONARIUS. 
Sweet Mockorange. A highly scented 
species, the pleasant fragrance being 
noticed at quite a distance. 1-year, 25¢ 
each; 2-year, 40c each. 

DWARF BOX. Used for edging the 
borders of flower beds or for planting 
along walk. Evergreen and very com- 
pact, never growing tall. Plants, each 
35c, 10 for $3.00. 


IRIS 


IRIS. We have a big assortment. 
Some red, yellow and blue. We can not 
give you any particular color but if 
you will order a dozen plants for fifty 
cents you are sure to be pleased with 
the assortment. 


VINES 


PURPLE OR BLUE WISTERIA. 
The vines of this plant grow very fast 
in the hardest, driest places. Fine for 
covering a wall. Blooms all summer, 
clusters of blue flowers. Some price the 
plants at $1.00 each, but I have the 
finest lot of plants in the whole coun- 
try, and the price is 35c each. 


HONEYSUCKLE. Your choice red 
or yellow. A beautiful well known vine. 
Loved by everyone. 25c each. 


TARTARIAN HONEYSUCKLE. I 
believe this is the prettiest Honey- 
suckle yet found. Grows 8 to 10 feet 
tall. Pink flowers in May and June, fol- 
lowed by clusters of red and orange 
berries. Price 18 to 24-inch plants, 35c. 


BITTERSWEET .A hardy climber 
with glossy foliage and large clusters 
of orange-crimson berries which make 
beautiful decoration. Price, two-year 
field grown plants, 45c¢ each. 


BEAUTY BUSH. One of the earliest 
blooming shrubs, grows five or six feet 
tall and in the spring is completely 
covered with lovely blossoms. Plants, 
45¢ each. 


ENGLISH IVY. A very hardy vine, 
clings closely to wall covering it com- 
pletely with leaves overlapping like 
shingles. Leaves turn crimson in fall. 
Plants, each 15e. 


QUEEN’S CROWN. Rose of the 
Mountain, Antigonan, Mexican Love 
Vine: A plant with so many different 
names it should be a beauty, and it is. 
A fast growing vine that will cover a 
porch or trellis in a season. It is a 
pretty vine even were it not for its 
great fronds of lovely pink flowers on 
a single stem. It begins blooming in the 
summer time and continues on until 
late fall. A passerby will stop to look 
at such a pretty vine and the owner 
will get a great delight out of the 
plant. You can afford to set these 
plants. Year old plants, 10e each, 3 for 
25¢. 


QUEEN’S CROWN SEED. Since 
the bulbs are rather hard for some peo- 
ple to get to live I am offering the 
Queen’s Crown seed. They should be 
planted about when cotton is planted 
and will bloom the first year. Pkt. of 
about fifty seed, 25c. 
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SHADE TREES 


————— 


WEEPING WILLOW 


_ SYCAMORE, To my way of think- 
ing the most beautiful and romantic 
tree in the world and a tree that is 
used for shade and wood all over the 
globe. A few years ago I was crossing 
a desert out in the West. The land was 
hot and dry and parched. I came to a 
low place and a grove of Sycamore 
trees. In the shade a cool, beautiful 
spring bubbled up. 


2 to 3 ft., 35c, or ten for $2.50; 3 to 4 
ft., 60c, or 10 for $5.00; 5 to 7 ft., $1.10, 
or ten for $10.00. Big trees two inches 
through, $2.50. 


WEEPING WILLOW. A well known 
weeping tree. Nice to plant in back 
yard or anywhere you want a tree. Re- 
garded by all as very beautiful. 2 to 3 
ft. trees, 15c; 3 to 4 ft. trees, 25c each; 
4 to 5 ft. trees, 40c each. 


FLOWERING WILLOW. A_ willow 
that stands the driest weather. Beau- 
tiful with pink flowers. Blooms all sum- 
mer. 3 to 4 ft. trees, 50c. 


JUDAS TREE or RED BUD. A 
long-lifed shade tree; hard wood; 
large round leaves, making a dense 
shade. The first tree to bloom in Spring; 
has pretty red flowers which last a few 
weeks, Price: 1 to 2 ft., 15¢; 2 to3 ft., 
25¢; 3 to 4 ft., 35c. 


MIMOSA. Accacia Julibrisin. The 
great South African Fern. This is the 
tree that you see in the picture shows 
when you see a picture of South Africa. 


This tree not only makes a specimen 
tree out on the lawn but will be good 
against the house if kept cut back. It 
can also be grown into a hedge. It is a 
legume and gathers fertilizer from the 
air and this makes it fine on the lawn. 
Grass will grow thriftier near this tree 
than away from it. When I saw this 
tree a few years ago I became enthu- 
siastic abcut it. I have worked up an 
immense stock and will put the price 
down to where you can afford to set 
the trees even in a hedge. Understand 
these trees not only add beauty to your 
yard and lawns, but make the soil rich- 
er, 

3 to 4 foot trees, 1 for 40c; 3 for 
$1.15; 10 for $3.00; 4 to 5 foot trees, 
1 for 90c; 3 for $2.60; 10 for $7.40; 
100 for $70.00. 

MAIDEN HAIR TREE or GINKGO 
BILOBA. Tall, narrow tree especially 
suited for street and lawn planting. 
Hardy, withstands cold, smoke and is 
free from disease and insects. Has dark 
green fan-shaped leaves resembling the 
Maidenhair Fern from which it re- 
ceives its name. I will only have small 
trees to offer. 2 to 3 ft. trees, 40c post- 
paid. 
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CHINESE ELM, A regular Jack and 
the Bean Stalk among trees. Probably 
the fastest growing tree in the world. 
Trees set out when they were only one 


foot high have grewn to fifteen feet in 
two years. A beautiful tree that goes 
right on growing during the hardest 
drouth. The great drawback to this 
tree is that it is very sensitive to root 
rot. If it happens to be planted where 
this trouble exists it will die promptly 
and when the tree is looking the pret- 
tiest. Occasionally a tree will grow 
very crooked, and this really adds to 
their beauty. Landscape men often ar- 
gue that nothing but straight trees 
should be set but I argue that a crooked 
tree occasionally will add a ruggedness 
te any landscape. You remember the 
old gnarled crooked trees in the woods? 
They make things look more natural 
and recall our days of childhood . 


I am now listing Chinese Elm trees 
so cheaply you can afford to buy them 


if you live on a rented place. 2 to 3 
foot, 25c; 10 for $2.00; 3 to 4 foot, 35c 
or 10 for $3.00; 4 to 5 foot, 45c¢ or 10 
for $4.00. This tree grows very fast. 
lt hardly pays to buy trees larger than 
5 to 6 feet. 


CATALPA. A few years ago we 
were in Tennessee and could not keep 
from admiring this beautiful tree. 
Some of them were seventy feet high 
and as straight as a gun barrel. I was 
told that thousands of them were sold 
for masts. The wood is everlasting, the 
trees will grow anywhere. Has large 
leaves, trumpet-shaped flowers follow- 
ed by long slender beans. 


2 to 8 foot 25c, 3 to 4 foot 40c 4 to 5 
foot 60c. 


CHINESE PISTACHIO. To my way 
of thinking the most beautiful tree I 
have on my place. Tree grows tall, has 
green leaves until fall when they turn 
a fiery red. I only have a few trees to 
offer. $1.00 each, about 5 foot. 


HEDGE 


AMOOR RIVER PRIVET. A very 
popular hedge plant and especially so 
since we have been selling plants grown 
from the seed. Plants grown from the 
seed do not get broomy in a hedge and 
really worth twice as much as cutting 
plants. They are also more beautiful 
specimen plants. We have had so many 
calls for our Amoor River Privet plants 
grown from seed that we are growing 
an immense stock. If you want small 
plants we have them at sure enough 
reasonable prices. Even the smallest 
plants are branched. 


Prices: 12-inch plants, seedling, 12, 
50e; 25, $1.00; 50; $1.95; 100, $3.75; 
18-inch plants, seedling, 10, 60c; 25, 
$1.20; 50, $2.35; 100 $4.65; 23-inch 
plants seedling, 12, 80c; 25, $1.50; 50, 
$2.95; 100, $5.50; 36-inch plants, seed- 
lings 2 dile2 0 255 b2355 8 DOs S456" 
100, $9.25.. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET. Almost too 
well known to need description. Has 


bright shining green leaves. Grows into 
a very beautiful hedge. Or a single 
plant out on the lawn is very beauti- 
full 2) to 3) foot plants each), 15e; 
12 for $1.25, or $6.00 per hundred. 


LODENSE PRIVET. A dwarf grow- 
ing privet prettier than any other but 
it will not get over two feet high. 
A fine border plant and does not re- 
quire trimming. If your house is low 
on the ground and you want something 
for the foundation, Lodense will be 
fine. It is an evergreen. 

Price: 10-inch plants, 
$7.50 per 100. 


Te, each, or 


QUINCE 


This fruit will grow most anywhere. 
The trees are rather small shrubs. 
However, I have seen some as high as 
ten feet. They make even finer preser- 
ves than pears. 

I have only one variety—the Orange. 
Large yellow. Price of trees, 25¢ each. 


Tell Your Friends About My Trees—I Would Do As Much for You. 
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THE ROSE 


THE ROSE 


Our roses are the very best field 
grown. Our number one plants are as 
large as some send out for extras. And 
we are offering this year a number of 
new roses that will add greatly to any 
flower garden. 

Strong Plants. No. 1, each 35e or 12 
for $3.00; No. 2 plants, the grade us- 
ually sent out by the big merchandise 
houses as No. 1, 25c each; $2.35 for 12. 


-WHITE ROSES 


FRAU KARL DRUSKI. A beautiful 
pure white rose. In the bud it will show 
a pink tinge, but when open it is a 
paper white. Very large and perfect in 
shape. Can be trained to a trellis. If 
pruned back when it has finished bloom- 
ing and kept watered, it will continue 
to bloom all through the summer and 
fall. It is also called the White Amer- 
ican Beauty. 

KAISERINE~ AUGUSTA VICTOR- 
IA. The favorite of all white roses. A 
good grower and bloomer, sometimes 
having four or five roses on one long 
stem. An ivory white, very fragrant. 
No yard is complete without the Kais- 


erine. We also have a climbing Kais- 
erine Augusta Victoria. 

CALEDONIA, One of the prettiest 
white roses on the market. Pure white 
buds opening to double high centered 
blooms of a creamy texture. Strong 
grower and free flowering. 


RED ROSES 


OLYMPIAD. An outstanding rose re- 
cently brought to this country from 
France, Has long pointed buds, orange 
scarlet opening to Oriental scarlet with 
golden yellow at base. Fragrant blooms 
produced on long stems. 

E. G .HILL. Flower of attractive 
scarlet. Shading to a deeper red as it 
develops. One of the best red roses. 

RED RADIANCE, Same rank grow- 
er as Radiance, bright red color flowers 
double borne on long stiff stems; one 
of the finest of cut flowers. 

RED COLUMBIA. This excellent 
type of vigorous growing rose, with 
long, clean stems and free blooming is 
highly recommended. Very fine in bud 
and beautiful in open flower, fragrant. 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. “A rose 
with a thousand petals.” Fast becom- 
ing the favorite among red roses. Very 
double. Extra large buds that open in- 
to the most beautiful roses that will 
last for days without shattering. A 
hardy, healthy bush—one that you will 
never regret buying. 


YELLOW ROSES 


LUXEMBURG, The finest and thrif- 
tiest of all yellow roses. Strong, healthy 
grower with large pointed buds of the 
most beautiful apricot; a combination 
of yellow and pink. Very much used 
by all florists. Opens into a good rose 
that does not fade as soon as most 
yellows. 

LADY HILLINGDON. A very popu- 
lar yellow rose with the apricot tinge. 
The same shade of yellow as the Sun- 
burst, but much stronger grower for 
most localities than the Sunburst. 

LOS ANGELES. Brilliant salmon 
yellow. Plant a good grower. Consider- 
ed one of the very finest. 

GOLDEN OPHELIA. Similar in habit 
of growth and freedom to the Ophelia, 
but with a pretty golden yellow con- 
fusion. 
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AUTUMN. A showy new variety with 
fine small buds burnt orange. The flow- 
ers are medium size, double cupped 
and lasting. Very vigorous, 


JULIEN POTIN. Originally intro- 
duced as Golden Pernet. Fine pointed 
buds of deep yellow. Vigorous upright 
plants and very resistant to disease. 


JOANNA HILL. Buds are long point- 
ed, clear yellow, with orange yellow 
heart. Very vigorous. 


SOUV. CLAUDIUS PERNET. One 
of the most beautiful of roses, foliage 
like Holly. Buds long and pointed, the 
clearest and brightest yellow rose 
known, 


TALISMAN. The most astounding 
novelty in roses produced in many 
years. Its brilliant yellow and orange- 
red buds open to a large fragrant bloom 
of golden yellow, stained with copper 
red and orange rose in the inside petal. 
It is the most magnificent colored flow- 
er we have ever seen and arouses admi- 


PINK ROSES 


BRIARCLIFF. A bright clear, Co- 
lumbia pink, with high pointed centers 
and few imperfect flowers, sweetly 
scented, 


COLUMBIA. My favorite of all the 
numerous pink roses. A hardy bush 
with long stout stems and dark, shin- 
ing foliage. The flowers have a waxy 
texture that makes them last longer 
for. cut flowers than most roses. A good 
healthy rose. Also have climbing Co- 
lumbia. 

PINK RADIANCE, You can not pos- 
sibly plant a hardier rose than the Pink 
and Red Radiance; everybody’s stand- 
ard when it comes to roses, both for 
constant bloomers and cut flowers; 
hardy everywhere. 

CLIMBING TALISMAN. One of the 
most beautiful of all climbing roses. 
Same color as the Bush Talisman. A 
more vigorous grower, sending up 
shoots ten and twelve feet high with 
yellow and orange red buds. 

MARGARET McGREDY. Rich, Orien 
tal red passing to carmine red, lasting 
a long time .Large free, with mild 
spicy fragrance. 

COUNTESS OF ILLCHESTER. A 
pinkish red or watermelon red; bloom- 
ing several of these roses on a stem 


that make a bouquet by themselves; a 
very popular rose among the florists 
as it is very attractive as a cut flower. 


POLLYANTHUS 


CRIMSON BABY RAMBLER—Does 
not climb. A real good summer bloom- 
ing rose if watered; you can depend on 
it blooming from May until November. 

PINK BABY RAMBLER. Same as 
the red only it is pink. These are beau- 
tiful used as hedges. Nothing prettier. 


MEXICAN TUBE ROSES. An old- 
time flower; should be in everybody’s 
yard. Easily grown and very sweet 
and fragrant. Almost equal to the Cape 
Jasmine in fragrance. Six strong bulbs 
for 25c, 


BUSHEL O‘ MUMS. One of the most 
glorious of all flowers we have on our 
place. We call them Bushel O Mums 
because they kind of take the shape of 
a bushel basket and are a regular 
bushel of bright flowers. Our patch of 
these flowers this year was the most 
attractive thing on the place. You will 
stop and admire this in any yard. We 
have four colors of this flower, red, 
pink, yellow and white. We have pot 
grown plants or divisions; if we are 
out of one we will send the other. 
Others charge 65c each for these grand 
plants. Remember you can have a bushel 
of plants for a quarter. They will bloom 
all the summer long if kept watered. 
Stand dry and extreme cold weather. 
15¢ each. 


GLADIOLAS. The well known flow- 
er. We have some real beauties; but 
our bulbs are all mixed up, yellow, red 
and pink. By ordering a dozen or two 
you will have some beautiful flowers. 
Nothing finer for cut flowers. First class 
bulbs 50¢ per dozen. 


JASMINE HUMILE. A _ semi-vine 
that is literally covered with yellow 
flowers all summer. It is an evergreen 
and fine for landscape work. Price 
small plants 15¢ each, $1.00 per dozen. 


PANSY PLANTS 


I have these in mixed colors ready 
for shipping about March the first. 

One dozen mixed colors 50 cents pre- 
paid. 
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DAHLIAS 


Dahlia Culture 

Plant Dahlias only in fairly rich but 
exceptionally well drained soil so there 
will be no excess moisture accumulation 
to sour the tubers. Cover the tubers 3 
inches and space them from 2 to 4 feet 
apart according to the type growth of 
the variety. Force largest exhibition 
blooms with lots of water when buds 
form. Early plantings make best bed- 
ding effects. Plant very late for prize 
blooms to come in autumn. Cut tops at 
ground level, after frost, and mulch 
heavily to protect clumps from winter 
freezing. 


KISS ME. Bright red and white, tip- 
ped, striped bi-color. Not large, but 
very profuse bloomer. A leading cut 
flower variety. 


AVALON. Beautiful clear yellow and 
the best of this color for commercial 
use. Fine form on long stems. Good 
show Dahlia. 


JANE COWL. Large, shaggy flower 
of coppery-yellow. Fine tall grower. 
Still considered by many as the most 
beautiful of all Dahlias. 


JERSEY BEAUTY. This fine pink 
variety is still the most popular of all. 
Profuse bloomer. 


MONMOUTH CHAMPION — Or- 
ange-searlet and profuse bloomer on 
long, stiff stems. A beautiful easily 


grown plant that seems immune to all 
insect troubles. Exhibition type. 


SAGAMORE. Amber gold, faint tint 
of pink. A good cut flower. An unusual 
combination. 

WHITE KING. The leading pure 
white with commercial growers. The 
flowers are of perfect form and the 
right size for cut flower use. Full cen- 
tered. 

YELLOW COLOSSAL. A gigantic 
flower, nine inches and more in diam- 
eter, of beautiful lemon yellow. Strong 
stems carry the flower erect above the 
foliage. A remarkable show bloom. 

PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA. Very 
large thick flowered. Dahlia of dark 
erimson, an ideal garden and cut flow- 
er variety. 

SATAN. Flaming red with a slight 
touch of yellow at the center, blooms 
10 to 12 inches across. 

GALLANT FOX. Rich deep red, shad- 
ed with scarlet. Decorative. 

Any of the above named Dahlias 35c 
each; four for $1.00. 


LILIES 


ANGEL LILLY. One of our prettiest 
flowering plants in full bloom at this 
time Oct. 14 has long spikes of white 
with streaks of red running through 
them. Some one reported we were grow- 
ing Orchids, but I am sure he saw the 
Angel Lilly as they remind you of an 
orchid, 15¢ each. 


DAY LILY. Blooms early in the 
spring and is a deep orange. Beautiful 
flowering plant does not have to be re- 
planted every year. 15c each. 


PERENNIAL PHLOX, I can furnish 
the Phlox in two colors, the red and 
orchid. They are beautiful. 25c¢ each. 
DIANTHUS or HARDY PINKS. I 
can furnish these plants for 25c each. 


COLLECTION NO. 1 


2 Dahlias 

4 Gladiola 

2 Tube Roses 

2 Queen’s Crown Bulbs 

2 Angel Lilly 

The above twelve bulbs sent prepaid 
for $1.00. 
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COVERLETS 


COVERLETS have been used 
almose throughout the ages. 
Years ago woman’s wealth was 
measured by the beautiful cov- 
erlets she had. There was wo- 
ven into these beautiful cover- 
lets poetry, religion, romance 
and sweet memories. During the 
last few years we have been 
sending our wool to the best 
factories and having it made 
into the beautiful bed spreads. 


We have the following colors 
and will give you your choice 
as far as possible. We always 
send these with the under- 
standing that if they are not 
as pretty as anything of the 
kind you ever saw they are to 
be returned. We can furnish 
them in the following colors: 
Indigo, Indigo and Red, and 
Dubonnet and Rose. 


Each, $12.50 


THE CANNA 


CANNAS. The Canna will not fur- 
nish cut flowers, but for beds and the 
garden there is no other flower as 
beautiful as the New Cannas. The 
Canna seems to get more joy out of 
living and its whole structure seems 
to be supercharged with joy and 
friendship for the one who takes care 
of it. We now have Cannas, with 
the finest shades and brilliant reds and 
yellow. Give them real good rich soil 
and lots of water and you will have a 
bed of flowers that are just as beau- 
tiful as ever grew for anyone. Price of 
plants: 15¢ each; $1 per 12, assorted. 


CITY OF PORTLAND. Admired by 
all. Lively deep rose, grows 3% feet. 
Green foliage, 8 to 10 blooms open at 
a time. A plant you will be proud of. 


HUNGARIA. Another pink, yet it is 
different. Very large flowers. Plants 
grow four feet high. 


EUREKA. The best white canna for 
all purposes. Large substantial flow- 
ers, very freely produced on strong 
vigorous plants. 


PRESIDENT. The President is one 
of the prettiest of all Cannas, bright 
red with a lively green foliage. Grows 
tall and has big leaves. 


SHENANDOAH. A new canna and 
very beautiful. Bright yellow with red 
specks, lively green foliage, medium 
height. 


GOLDEN GATE. A canna different 
from all the rest. A very attractive 
yellow with green foliage. Tall growing 

abit. 


STATUE OF LIBERTY. A bright 
red canna with bronze foliage. 

ROSA GIGANTA. The only truly 
pink I have ever found. Tall with green 
foliage. 


LOUISIANA. An outstanding canna 
in every way. Green foliage, red flow- 
ered with a yellow edge around the 
flowers. Truly a beauty. 


SPECIAL NO. 16 


Bulb Collection for $1.10 


12 Canna Bulbs, assorted 
4 Queen’s Wreath, the 


vine.. 
4 Bushel-o-Mums, 


All for $1.10 


beautiful 
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SALAMAGUNDI 


ASPARAGUS 
For many years I 
had an idea that 
asparagus needed 
to be grown in 
a moist climate, 
that it would not 
grow in Texas. I 
found that it 
would stand as 
much dry weath- 
er as any kind of 
plant I know. It 
comes up in the 
early spring 
when fresh vege- 
tables are scarce 
and high. After 
fresh asparagus 
is once known it 
is always pre- 
ferred to the 
canned product. An acre of asparagus in some 
place is worth five hundred dollars. If you can 
only set a few nlants they are ornamental and 
will grow most anywhere, by the barn fence or 
in any out of the way place. 


We have two good kinds: Palmetto has been 
grown in the South, and Martha Washington, 
the new kind that is proving very popular. 10c 
each, 35e per dozen, 75c per 50, $1.25 per 100, 
and $8.50 per thousand, postpaid. 


SEA CANE. Must be a species of Bamboo 
but I am unable to find it described in any ref- 
erence book. Grows up in great clumps. The 
name we have always had it under gives the 
impression that it will grow near the sea. I 
find it growing on the very poorest land. After 
once started will be there twenty years. Fine 
for stakes, fishing poles, to make shades, ete. 
It will stop ditches and make a wind break to 
hold the sand. I have never seen anywhere that 
it is good stock feed but I find that mules will 
eat this when in green state. I believe it could 
be made very valuable on marsh land as stock 
feed or around nonds. Tons die back every year 
and come out from the roots. Three clumps 
for 35c. 


ARTICHOKE 


JERUSALEM or GROUND (Tubers). Similar 
in food value to the potato. It is particularly 
valuable for diabetics. It is best if cooked as 
to retain its sweet nutlike flavor. May be boil- 
ed, baked or fried. Highly desirable in salads 
served with French dressing. Also fine for 
pickling. You grow them like you would pota- 
toes, the small tubers can be planted whole; 
the larger ones cut 2 to 3 eyes to the piece and 
planted 2 inches deen, 18 to 24 inches apart in 
3 to 31% foot rows. Plant during February and 
March, the earlier the better. Stand consider- 
able drought and cold weather. Very produc- 
tive. Mature in 6 months. A couple of pounds 
will plant a 50-ft. row; 250 lbs. an acre. Lb., 
25c; 2 lbs. 35c; 5 lbs. 70c. Not prepaid. 10 lbs. 
90c; 25 Ibs. $2.00; 100 lbs. $7.00. 


WILD PERSIMMON 


Stands drouth, a fine shade tree. 1 to 2 foot 
trees, 25e each; 3 to 4 foot trees, 35c each; 4 
to 5 foot trees, 50c each. Very large trees, 7 
feet high and over, $2.00 each. 


POKE. Recently a leading doctor in one of 
our best sanitariums told me that he consider- 
ed poke greens as the most valuable green food 
that can be eaten, and that he finds it very 
difficult to obtain enough of the greens in early 
spring to furnish the sanitarium. It seems to 
me that it would be a good vegetable for the 
market gardener to grow, as you can raise ten 


times as much voke greens on an acre of land 
as Spinach. It can also be grown on any odd 
place such as behind tank dams, fence rows 
and if you have deep sand out in the woods. 
They are very easily grown and we could all 
have a nice patch of greens in the early spring. 
Plant the seed just like you would cabbage 
seed and then transplant them to where you 
want them to stay permanently. After once 
started it will come up every spring. The 
greens should be boiled in clear water and then 
drain and cook just like you do any other 
greens. Be sure and don’t forget to plant poke 
this season. Small packet enough to produce 
several plants, 10c, or 3 packets 25c. 


RHUBARB. To raise rhu- 
barb: Measure off a piece 
of real good garden soil fif- 
teen fet each way. Any 
kind of soil will do if it is 
deep and rich. Then put a 
wagon load of well rotted 
manure on the land. This 
shculd be dug in deep or 
plowed in and well mixed 
with the soil. Rhubarb 
should be set any time up 
until April 1st, but as early 
as possible is better. You 
very nearly have to get new 
plants each year as our hot 
summers seem to injure the 
vitality of the plants. The 
plants should be three feet 
apart or about two dozen 
plants on your fifteen feet 
square. The stalks will be 
ready by May and there is 
no other plant known that 
will produce so much pie 
filling so quickly. Two doz- 
en plants will furnish all 
the pies a large family can 
use and some to can and 
sell. I offer the Victoria, 
best of all for the South. Strong plants 5 for 
55¢; 95¢ per dozen or $7.00 per 100. 


CHINESE DATE OR JUJUBE 


Makes a tall growing tree with light green 
leaves. Fine for shade and bears abundantly of 
brown fruit about the size of the little finger. 
Will make more chicken and hog feed than any 
other tree. It is interesting and a profitable 
tree to plant. Price 50c each. 


TOULOUSE GEESE 


We raise these to eat the Johnson and crab 
grass out of the orchard. A few geese will save 
a lot of hoeing. They will also eat the fruit 
when it gets nearly ripe. Eight eggs, prepaid, 
$2.00. Shipped only in February. 
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WRAPPING TAPE FOR TREES. 
The attached picture shows how this 
tape is used to keep borers out of trees 
and rabbits from gnawing them. It is 
put on without string or any kind of 
tie. Just wrap spirallv around the tree 
and bury lower end in ground. It is 
made of two sheets of paper with ce- 
ment between. It will stretch and will 
protect the tree all the winter and in 
the summer from scald and other pests. 
One of the best things we have offered. 
Two inches wide, per roll, 35¢c. A roll 
runs about fifty yards. Four inches 
wide, per roll, 60c. Prepaid. 


VARIETIES THAT STAND FROST BEST 


This year before I started propagating my 
young trees I wrote people in all sections of 
the State to find out what kinds of peaches and 
plums had escaped the late frost so that I 
would know better what was the best fruits to 
offer my customers. It sometimes takes three 
or four years for a fruit to develop a defect. I 
have every kind of fruit I offer planted here 
on my place and if any of them develop a de- 
fect I will immediately drop it from my list. 


WINTER-CARE OF FIGS 


Some people cut the Harrison and Magnolia 
and Hirtu Japan Figs down each November 
and pile trash, brush or anything on the stubs 
in order to keep them from being injured by 
cold. Figs will keep forming on the Harrison 
until it gets too cold for them to grow. If the 
bushes are then bent over and these little figs 
protected they will continue to grow in the 
early spring when the protection is removed. 
When the plants begin to grow in the early 
. spring the leaves will not have fruits, but soon 
every leaf that comes out will nut on a fig. Do 
not get the land too rich for them. 


BUDDING STRIPS 


For the past six or seven years I have 
been using the rubber budding strips 
and have found them to be far superior 
to the use of string or raffia, since you 
do not have to go over their tension in 
two or three weeks. 


Red strips for budding pecan, 1500 
per pound, $1.25 prepaid. 

No. 1 Gray, for budding fruit trees, 
2600 to the pound, $1.25, Prepaid. 


FRUIT PICKERS BAG 


One of the handiest articles I know 
for a fruit grower who wishes to gather 
his fruit without bruising. They will 
hold about a bushel. Made of 10 oz. 
white duck, has two adjustable shoulder 
straps 1% inches wide to equalize the 
load on both shoulders, also a hip strap 
to keep bag in place. A steel band keeps 
the mouth of the bag open to the proper 
size for filling. If you gather fruit do 
not overlook this item. Prepaid $2.00. 
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FIELD AND GARDEN SEED 


FIELD and GARDEN SEED. I have 
been growing for years to sell here 
locally. The truck grower as a rule 
pays too much for his seed. But I am 
also putting seed up in small packets 
for the man who just wants to plant a 
row or two. My seed are the very best 
obtainable. 


BEANS. Packet 10c, % pound 20c, 
pound 30e, 10 pounds $1.75, 20 pounds 
$3.00. 


BURPEE’S STRINGLESS. I have 
grown this one for the last several 
years. Stringless, fine quality. Fine 
for market and an abundant bearer. 
This is especially recommended as a 
canning bean. 


GIANT STRINGLESS. Also extra 
good to can. Finest quality. The mar- 
ket gardener’s favorite. 


BLACK VALENTINE. I could al- 
ways sell these because they stand a 
lot of cold and can be planted early. 
They have strings and cannot be sold 
in competition with such kinds as Bur- 

e. 
we also have Tennessee Green Pod, 
Early Refugee and Bountiful. 

THE WAX BEANS. This is the 
white bean that makes the nice soup. 
Some claim they are not good flavor 
but I think they are hard to beat. I 
have Pencil Pod, Golden Wax, and Pro- 
lific Black Wax. 

RED VALENTINE. Early string- 
less. Stands cold. Fine for market. 
Popular with market gardeners every- 
where. 

HOPI BEANS. Resemble butter 
beans but a fraction thicker. White. 
One of the most wonderful beans ever 
found. If trained on a trellis and wat- 
ered, a dozen vines will furnish all the 
beans a family will use and some to 
can and dry. This bean came from out 
on the Indian reservation where they 
seldom have rain. They must make a 
lot on a few plants for they carry 
water to water their plants. Will make 
if not watered but you can plant a 
dozen of them where they 
can be kept watered and you never saw 
anything produce as many beans_be- 
fore. The beans are extra quality. Bet- 
ter than the ordinary Lima Beans. 
Packet, 10c. 


FLORIDA SPECKLED BUTTER 
BEANS. An old fashioned butter bean 
that our grandfathers raised in the 
Eastern States. Grows all over a fence 
making long vines. Packet, 10c; ounce, 
25ce. 


HENDERSON’S SELECTED BUSH 
LIMA. Requires 65 days. One of the 
earliest of all Bush Limas, two weeks 
earlier than the climbing sort. The 
plants are very robust, productive and 
hardy, will continue to make pods un- 
til frost. Pkt., 10c; % lb.., 20c; lb., 30c; 
2 lbs., 50c; 5 lbs., $1.00, postpaid. Ask 
for prices in large quantities. 


SPECKLED BUSH LIMA. Requires 
65 days. The most prolific of all Limas. 
Grows a very heavy bush and is a 
great drouth resister. Seed is brown, 
mottled with dark stripes. Pkt., 10c; 
VY lb., 20c; lb., 30c; 2 lbs., 50c; 5 lbs., 
$1.00 postpaid. Ask for prices in large 
quantities. 


KENTUCKY WONDEER. Is good for 
spring and cornfield. Is fine for late 
planting. Oz., 15c; pound, 40c. 


OLD - FASHIONED CORNFIELD 
BEANS. Years ago we raised a bean 
here in this country that made more to 
the acre than any other bean. I had 
lost seed of them until a few years 
ago I sent to a man in Georgia and got 
some of the same seed. These are vine 
beans, but will make all right without 
stakes. Large, meaty fellows that bring 
the highest market price. Why raise 
poor beans when you can raise this 
one? Be sure and get a start this year. 
Beats the Pinto Bean. Price per ounce, 
15c; per pound, 50c, postpaid. 


BEETS. Packet, 5c; ounce, 15¢e; %4 
lb., 30e; pound, 95c. 


THE CROSBY EGYPTIAN. Is the 
best one I have ever found. It is early 
and sells good. We also have early 
Blood Turnip, Detroit Dark Red and 
Early Wonder. 


MUNG BEANS. An exceptionally 
good hay crop and soil-builder. Very 
drouth resistant. About five pounds 
will plant an acre. For hay purposes 
we advise planting in April. Lb., 25c; 
2 Ibs., 45ce, postpaid. 
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WHITE VELVET OKRA 


OKRA SEED. It is peculiar but true 
that okra seed are the most difficult 
to get true to name. For several years 
I have been ordering White Velvet Okra, 
but only recently got the seed true to 
name. As a vegetable okra is one of the 
best crops a market grower can pro- 
duce, and the genuine White Velvet will 
make twice as much as any other kind. 
This okra is early and the pods stay 
tender for quite a while. If you are go- 
ing to plant okra it will pay you to get 
the genuine White Velvet. 

Price on seed: small packet, 5c; ounce, 
10c; pound, 75c. 

SWEET PEPPERS 

CULTURE: Plant seed one-half inch 
deep in hotbeds in March or in boxes 
in the house; when danger of frost is 
over transplant 2 feet apart and in 
rows 3 feet wide. One ounce of seed 
will produce 500 plants. 


CHINESE GIANT. Requires 80 days. 
One of the largest varieties of Sweet 
Peppers. The flesh is thick, tender, mild 
and sweet, and is unexcelled for salad 
or stuffed peppers; they can be sliced 
and served raw like tomatoes. When 
ripe the peppers are a rich, glossy scar- 
let, making them of unusual fine ap- 
pearance. Pkt., 10c; o0z., 45c; %4-Ib., 
$1.50; lb., $4.75; 5 lbs., $21.50, post- 
paid. 

RUBY KING. Requires 69 days. Very 
prolific; when ripe the pods are a beau- 
tiful bright red, 3 to 4% inches long 
and 2% to 3% inches in diameter; un- 
surpassed for slicing or stuffing, pkt., 
10¢; 0z., 80c; %4-lb., 75c; lb., $2.50 5 Ibs., 
$12.00, postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA WONDER. Requires 
75 days. We believe this Sweet Pepper 
to be one of the best. Similar in size 
and shape to the well known Chinese 
Giant variety, only slightly smaller, and 
is smoother and more tasty. Very at- 
tractive in appearance, and easily quali- 
fies as an excellent market and shipping 
variety. Packet, 10c; ounce, 50c; %4-lb., 
$1.50; lb., $4.75; 5 lbs., $21.50, postpaid. 


RUBY GIANT. Requires 75 days. Is 
a cross between Ruby King and Chi- 
nese Giant. It is very attractive, grows 
to a very large size, and is exceptional- 
ly, mild ~Pkt) L0c;"0z., 30c; “A-lb.) 90¢; 
lb., $2.75; 5 Ibs., $11.25, postpaid. 

PIMENTO PEPPER. Requires 273 
days. Possibly the mildest of all sweet 
peppers, having a distinct flavor of its 
own. Can be eaten raw, like an apple, 
and is also a great variety for canning. 
The flesh is thick and firm, pkt., 10e; 
0z., 25¢; %-lb., 60c; lb., $2.00, postpaid. 

WORLD BEATER. Requires 75 days. 
This is a cross between Chinese Giant 
and Ruby King. A good size pepper, 
mild flavored with thick flesh. One of 
the best varieties for both marketing 
and home use; very prolific. Pkt., 10e; 
oz., 30c; %-lb., 90c; lb., $3.00; 5 lbs., 
$12.50, postpaid. 

BELL OR BULL NOSE. Requires 60 
days. A large early, bright red variety, 
mild in flavor; desirable for pickling. 
Pkt., 10c; oz., 25e; %4-lb., 75c; lb., $2.25; 
5 Ibs., $11.00, postpaid. 

PAPRIKA, Same culture as pepper. 
You have likely read about the fellow 
at Stockholm Sweden, who won the $40,- 
000 for finding the greatest source of 
vitamin C on earth. It was thought 
that lemons and oranges were the best 
source for this vitamin but the Stock- 
holm professor found that paprika was 
the best source of this vitamin and 
also another vitamin he called vitamin 
P. These two vitamins keep the cells 
of the body lubricated, prevent scurvy 
and help rheumatism. It also keeps 
down all kinds of infection. The trouble 
was I looked through all the books and 
they ciaimed that paprika could not be 
grown in America. I sent to Austria 
for some seed to try anyway. I found 
that certain kinds will break down its 
own stalk with immense loads of pep- 
pers. Most all of them are more or less 
hot and are different colors and shapes. 
Some long red, some squash shaped. I 
have raised a lot of seed from these 
peppers and will send a packet for 
lide. Say what shape you want. It has 
yeilow and green and red pods all at 
once. 

LITTLE LADY PEAS. A very small 
pea when dry. In the green state they 
are the best of all peas to cook. Make 
an immense vine. Since the seed are 
so small a pound of them will plant 
nearly an acre, Packet 10c; 35¢ per 
pound. Ten pounds, $2.00. 
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LARGE WHITE BLACKEYE., Al- 
though usually classed as a field pea, 
they are always in great demand for 
table use, either as snap or green or 
dry shelled peas. Pkt., 10c; lb., 20c; 2 
lbs., 85c; 5 Ibs., 75c, postpaid. Ask for 
prices on larger quantities. 


CREAM CROWDER PEAS AND 
BROWN CROWDERS. Likely you are 
looking for these two peas. Fine to 
cook and makes a nice vine. Packet, 10c; 
pound, 30c; 5 pounds, 95c. 


WHIPPOORWILL. A favorite early, 
upright-growing variety, more largely 
used and sold than any other kind, lb., 
20c; 2 lbs., 85c, postpaid. Not prepaid, 
20 lbs., $1.25. Ask for prices on larger 
quantities. 


ENGLISH PEAS. Packet, 10c, % 
lb., 20c; lb., 80c; 10 lbs., $2.00. 


You can save money by _ buy- 
ing your Pea Seed from me. I usually 
plant peas just as early as I can get 
the seed. If the ground has a good sea- 
son here in the South we often plant in 
October. It is a very rare winter that 
will kill them. I plant 3 to 5 inches deep 
in good sandy soil. The ones I list are 
hardy and make lots of peas. There is 
nothing better than good tender peas 
in the early spring. I have Bliss Ever- 
bearing, White Marrofat, American 
Wonder, Alaska, First and Best, Mc- 
Lean’s Little Gem. 


GARLIC BULBS. 35c per pound. It 
is not considered good form to eat gar- 
lic when one intends to go to parties, 
but just the same, garlic is as fine a 
vegetable as grows in the garden and 
really is delicious. Garlic is said to be 
a sure cure for frivolity. 


TOMATOES 


A lot of us can remember when to- 
matoes were thought to be poison. I 
remember eating my first tomato. It 
was the little red plum. We finally 
got a lot of seed and my father mixed 
them with cotton seed when he went to 
plant. We had the little red plum to- 
matoes all over the cotton patch. As 
Peck’s Bay Boy says, I got my pants 
whipped many a time for stealing pre- 
serves, But it seemed each year we got 
hold of just a little bigger tomatoes. At 
last we saw an advertisement of a tree 
tomato. A man had a ladder climbing the 


tree. And the next tomato I remember 
wus the Acme, and so on down. 

TOMATOES. Acme. One of the ear- 
liest. Smooth, fine, a great market to- 
mato. Packet, 10c; oz., 36c; %4-lb., $1.00; 
lb., $3.50. 

BONNY BEST. Early, very produc- 
tive. One of the best of all tomatoes. 
Packet, 10c; oz., 45c; %4-lb., 90c; lb., 
$3.00. 

BREAK-O-DAY,. Whooped a lot. Not 
so good for us. Packet, 10c; %4-lb., $1.00. 


DWARF CHAMPION. A very popu- 
lar tomato. Nice and smooth. Stands 
up off the ground. Packet, 10c; oz., 
35c; lb., $1.20; 5 lbs., $4.00. 

GULF STATE MARKET. Packet, 
10c; 02z., 25c; %4-lb 90c; lb., $3.50. 

NEW STONE. Packet, 10c; oz., 20c; 
\Y-lb., 75c; lb., $2.30. 

SPARKS EARLINA. Likely the ear- 
liest of all good tomatoes. Red. Packet, 
10¢; oz., 20c; %4-lb., 80c; lb., $2.80. 

RED PLUM and YELLOW PEAR 
Tomatoes. Packet, 10c¢; oz., 50c. 


PRITCHARD, A new tomato and fast 
gaining in popularity. It seems to 
withstand tomato wilt as well as any 
variety I have ever grown. A good 
early tomato. Pkt., 10c; one-half oz., 
30c; lb. $3.50. 

JOHN BAER. If you live on black 
land, the John Baer is the tomato for 
you to plant; is also good on sandy 
land. Pkt, 1l0c3 ‘ozs, (35e3) Ibs S25: 


SQUASH. Packet, 5c; oz., 10c; %4-lb., 
40c; lb., $1.25. 

I have the White Bush Squash, the 
little round fellows that they ship in 
the spring. I also have the little sum- 
mer crook necks that are yellow. We 
had these squash 50 years ago, no 
one seems to have improved them if 
they could have been improved. 

I also have the Fordhook, a small 
squash that you can stew like the others 
or wait until they get ripe and put in 
the cellar, then bake. 


TEXAS BLUE BONNET SEED. The 
State flower. Some years the whole 
prairies are waving blue. Does well even 
north to New York. Packet 15c, ounce, 

c. 


CLOVER, This plant is such a won- 
derful help to the orchard man that I 
expect to sell the seed at the very low- 
est possible price. I am also making 
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a low price on the Kudzu plants that 
you wil! find listed in another part of 
my catalogue, You cannot go wrong by 
planting Clover and Kudzu. 

SWEET CLOVER SEED. The delight 
of the bee man. Pound, 35c; 2 pounds, 
50c; 10 pounds $2.00. 

SWEET CLOVER, I have found this 
to be one of the very best orchard 
plants. I plant about every third middle 
in my pecan orchard to Sweet Clover. 
It builds up the soil and attracts the 
bees. The plants are a little hard to get 
started. At first I planted them in rows 
like turnip seed and cultivated the clo- 
ver. After one row is grown in a field 
it wili seed the rest of the orchard. 
Then we leave a middle occasionally and 
let the clover take it. 

BURR CLOVER. Unhulled seed. Lb., 
25c; 2 lbs., 40c. 

Plant this on the Bermuda grass lawn 
and it will come up in the winter and 
be pretty and green. It makes an ex- 
cellent pasture. 

CROTALARIA SPECTABILLIS. Is 
the most wonderful soil builder of all 
plants known. The seed pods look like 
an English pea pod. They grow on a 
stalk from two to five feet high. Plants 
have a yellow bloom in the shape of a 
pea bloom. Said to add as much as 
eight hundred pounds of nitrogen to the 
acre and will double the yield of corn. 
I have tried it on my poorest land where 
hardly anything else will grow. Crota- 
laria got five feet high notwithstanding 
severe drouth. Nothing seems to eat the 
plant. We have let sheep run in it with- 
out a nibble, Can be planted in corn or 
other crops at the last cultivation. 
Makes a big stalk but seed seldom ma- 
ture unless planted in the early spring. 
I know nothing finer to enrich a young 
orchard, Crotalaria is shown by test to 
be four times as good for soil building 
as velvet beans. It is being largely 
planted in the east followed by big cot- 
ton crops. By all means try this new 
plant. Pound, 25c; 2 Ibs., 40c; 10 Ibs., 
$1.85. 

CANTALOUPES, Packet, 10c; 
20c; 4-lb., 40c; lb., $1.00. 


THE PERFECTO CANTALOUPE 


The Perfecto Cantaloupe is a round 
cantaloupe. The vines are very healthy 
and productive, often having six grown 
fruits on a plant at once. It is average 
size, has yellow flesh and the best qual- 
ity cantaloupe of all. Not as good a 


0Z., 


shipper and will not keep as well as 
the Hales Early. So far the Hales Early 
and Perfecto are the best cantaloupes 
I have ever found and for this reason 
I am offering seed of these two. Yel- 
low flesh. 

I have Hales Early and I think it is 
one of the best if not the best of all 
cantaloupes, 

My melons do not crack open. Me- 
dium size, well meated, hauls and ships 
good. I think this is about the best 
melon. 


HALE’S EARLY. The finest of all 
market Cantaloupes. The picture shows 
one not quite as long as usual. 


ALABAMA SWEET. This melon is 
used mainly for shipping. Very large 
and of a most delicious flavor. Oblong. 
Pkt., 5c; 0oz., 15c; ™%4-lb., 30c; lb., $1.00. 


TOM WATSON. This melon doesn’t 
need much describing as it is one of the 
old standbys. Very large, good shipper 
and of an excellent flavor, Pkt., 5c; 0z., 
15c; ™%-lb., 30c; lb., $1.00. 


CLETEX OR SPOTTED WATSON. 
A popular melon with a tough thick 
rind, making it an excellent shipper. 
The flesh is red and firm ,sweetly flav- 
ored. Dark green, with a marble effect 
of gray spots. It is very free from wilt 
and slow to sunburn, A very satisfac- 
tory melon. Pkt., 10c; oz., 15c; %4-lb., 
40c; lb., $1.25; 5 lbs., $5.00, postpaid. 


KANSAS EARLY. Earliest big mel- 
on known. To be extremely early a mel- 
on must have an extra hardy vine. This 
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one has it. Deep red flesh red seed, 
white and green striped. Very prolific 
bearer. Fine for highway trade. Pkt. 
5e; 0z., 15¢e; %4-lb., 40c; lb., $1.25. 


| 


EARLY JUNE WATERMELON. 
This remarkable melon will often have 
ripe watermelons in sixty days after 
planting the seed. Seed planted April 
the 15th had ripe melons June 15th. 
Originally came from Siberia. The fin- 
est’ thing I know for roadside stands. 
The vine is a vigorous grower, and often 
bears twenty saleable melons. The 
melons are dark green, round, and weigh 
about ten pounds each. Red fleshed 
and white seed. Pkt., 10c; o0z., 25c; 
%-lb., T5c. 


IRISH GREY. If you want a melon 
that ripens after the rest have died out 
you should plant a few of these. Vines 
very vigorous and holds up longer than 
others. This is also a long melon. Pkt., 
5e; oz., 15¢e; %4-lb., 40c; lb., $1.25. 


STONE MOUNTAIN WATERMELON 

Undoubtedly one of the best melons 
on the market. Extra large round, or 
nearly round, with a very beautiful dark 
green color. With careful packing can 
be hauled anywhere. Pkt., 5c; 0z., 15c; 
%-lb., 40c; lb., $1.25. 


WONDER MELON. One of the best 
flavored melons on the market, Thin 
but tough rind. Stand hauling any rea- 
sonable distance. One that will always 
sell. It is large and long with a dark 
green rind. Pkt., 5c; oz. 15¢c; 4-lb., 
40c; lb., $1.25, 


TENDER SWEET. Medium sized long 
striped melon with orange flesh. Sells 
well on the market and a real favorite 
with all melon growers where known. 
The seed are still scarce and hard to get. 
Packet, 10c; ounce 15c; quarter pound, 


5d5¢c; pound, $2.00. 
% 


BLACK DIAMOND. Extra large, 
nearly round, melons sometimes weigh- 
ing 80 pounds, black seed and intense- 
ly red meat, matures in about 100 days. 
Grown especially for commercial pur- 
poses. Pkt., 10c; oz., 15¢e; %4-lb., 50c; 
Ib., $1.50, 


PUMPKINS. Packet, 10c; ounce 15c; 
Y%-lb., 35c; lb., $1.00. 


When I was a boy I was in my glory 
when Mother made a pumpkin pie. I 
see her yet standing there with carving 
knife on high, counting noses round 
the board before she cut the pie. 


We would also block the Kershaws 
and bake them like potatoes, then eat 
them with butter. 
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I have a little field pumpkin about 
twice as big as a cocoanut. Then the 
Kentucky field, Big Tom, Green Strip- 
ed Cushaw that has a crooked neck, 
Sweet potato. 

American Honey Persimmon Seed 

Several years ago a man in Illinois 
sent me some seed of what he said was 
the finest wild persimmon in the world. 
These are large, very sweet, stand the 
drouth and make a fine fast growing 
tree. Some of the trees will have leaves 
nearly as large as the Magnolia leaves. 
Very ornamental. A tree of this will not 
bear alone. The persimmons are liked 
by pigs, chickens, and to tell you the 
truth, you will have a hankering to 
visit the trees. They begin to ripen 
the first of September and continue all 
fall. Plant them any time during the 
winter, about two inches deep. Plant 
them around the house or in the field 
for shade, for the chickens, for the 
children, for the wife and the boss. In 
a few years you will say that you 
never invested 25 cents better in your 
lite. Packet 50 seed for 25c. 


Per 


CUCUMBERS 


PRICES: Pkt., 5c; 
30c; Ib., $1.00. 

DAVIS PERFECT. One of the best 
varieties we offer for slicing. Very pro- 
lific and when grown outdoors cannot 
be told from regular greenhouse stock. 

IMPROVED WHITE SPINE. This is 
a standard variety, largely grown ev- 
erywhere, of a light green color and 
holds color longer than the yellow var- 
ieties. 

EXTRA LONG WHITE SPINE. 
Vines vigorous growers, producing 
stock of dark green color and very 
a8 flavor. Ready for market in 70 
ays, 

EARLY FORTUNE. Very productive 
and disease resistant. Fruit dark green 
very firm and ships well. 


oz., 10c; %4-lb., 


CHICAGO PICKLING. This cucum- 
ber is used mainly by the large pick- 
ling houses. Very uniform in size and 
color, 


WEST INDIAN GHERKINS. The 
Gherkins are grown for pickling alone, 
but make one of the best pickles and 
must be used when young. 


EGG PLANT 
(Berenjenas) 


Ege Plant seed germinate slowly and 
should be started in hot beds in Feb- 
ruary. Set the plants in open ground 
in April and May. Space the young 
plants 2% to 3 feet apart in rows. One 
ounce of seed will produce 1,500 plants 
or more, a quarter pound of seed suffi- 
cient for an acre. 


BLACK BEAUTY, Requires 81 days. 
Earlier than any other variety, pro- 
ducing large, thick, lucious purplish 
fruit of the finest quality. Pkt., 10e; 
0z., 35c; %-lb., $1.00; lb., $3.75, post- 
paid. 


CASTOR BEANS. Or what we used 
to call Pompei Crystals. A tall grow- 
ing plant with a large leaf. Said to pre- 
vent moles and grasshoppers. We grow 
them because they look so much like a 
tropical plant if you want a real old- 
fashioned plant you need the Pompei 
Crystals. Pkt., 10ce. 


MEXICAN JUNE CORN. I offer seed 
of my own growing. It has a strain 
of squaw corn and a blue grain will 
crop out occasionally. I believe this is 
the best June Corn I have ever seen. 
Stands drouth and even if the weather 
is dry it has a tendency to make per- 
fect ears, though small. Under good 
conditions the ears are large and makes 
a lot of corn to the acre. We raise a lot 
of corn for our own use as we have a 
large number of mules to feed. We like 
the two corns mentioned the best of all. 
Gallon, 75c; peck, $1.25, and bushel, 
$2.25. 


RADISH 


ICICLE—Pure white, almost trans- 
parent; very tender, 


FRENCH BREAKFAST—Half-long 
or olive shaped. 


Price: Pkt. 5c; Oz. 10c. 
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PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS 


I can furnish tomato plants in season 
of the following varieties: Bonny Best, 
Break-O-Day, Pritchard, Gulf State 
Market, New Stone, Earliana, Redfield 
Beauty, John Bauer, sent prepaid for 
$2.00 per thousand, 500 for $1.50. 


ONION PLANTS 


After December the first I can furn- 
ish onion plants in the following: 
Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda and 
Prizetaker. 


500 plants postpaid 49 cents. 
1000 plants postpaid 85 cents. 


6000 plants (one crate) sent by ex- 
press not prepaid $2.95. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


I can furnish the following varieties 
of cabbage after December first: Char- 
leston Wakefield, Early Jersey, Early 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market. 

200 plants postpaid 55 cents. 

500 plants postpaid $1.05. 

1000 plants postpaid $1.85. 

Lots of five thousand or more not 
prepaid $1.10 per 100. 


PORTO-RICA SWEET POTATO 
PLANT 


We get so many inquiries for these 
plants we decided to quote them, though 
they often cause a lot of grief because 
they can not be shipped on the dot ev- 
ery time. Per hundred, prepaid, 40c; 
thousand, $2.00; ten thousand, $17.50. 


ITEMS NOT LISTED 


If you want some special plant or 
tree not mentioned in my catalog, write 
me, as I have many such items in my 
nursery, where the quantity is too lim- 
ited to be listed. 


VERBENAS 


I have these in mixed colors ready 
for shipping about March the first. 
Order a dozen and you will be sure to 
get a riot of different colors. Same 
price as Pansies. 


CACTUS. This is the prickly pear of 
the South but without thorns. Cows 
and sheep eat it greedily. This plant 
is said to have been found in a thicket 
by a Mexican near Corpus Christi. 
This pear will grow as far north as 
any pear. It is not the tender, useless, 
Burbank kind. After it is well started 
tons of nice green feed can be grown 
on an acre. Nothing finer for milch 
cows in winter. Any waste land will 
grow it, no matter how poor. In plant- 
ing the leaf should be slightly cover- 
ed, leaving part out, or in the spring lay 
them flat with a small rock on them. 
One leaf, 10c; $1.00 per dozen. 
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COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTION NO 18 


Big collection of bearing size trees 
$10.00. A regular 


sent prepaid for 
test orchard of our best trees. 


2 Keiffer Pears. 
2 Ruby Red. 

2 Smokehouse. 
2 Bruce. 

2 Supreme. 

2 America. 

2 Hale Haven. 
2 Harly Rose. 

2 Shippers Late. 


We will also include one Frank and 
a Harrison Fig for good measure. Re- 
member, these are all bearing size. 


COLLECTION NO. 8 


I am offering you below a collection 
of peaches that will furnish you in 
peaches from early until late. 


2 Early Rose. 
2 Beauty. 

2 South Haven. 
2 Elberta, 

2 Frank. 

2 Surprise. 


Twelve peach trees, three to four 
foot, all sent prepaid for $2.50. 


COLLECTION NO. 6 


3 Supreme, 2 to 3 foot 
3 Sapa, 2 to 3 foot 
2 Spruce, 2 to 3 foot 
2 Omaha, 2 to 3 foot. 
2 Harrison Fig 
The above twelve trees sent prepaid 
for only $1.75. 


GARDEN SEED COLLECTION 


1 pkt. Pritchard Tomato seed. 
1 pkt. Bell Pepper. 
1 pkt. Black Diamond Watermelon, 
1 pkt. Burpee Stringless Beans. 
1 pkt. Beets, Crosby’s. 
1 pkt. White Icicle Radish. 
1 pkt. Yellow Summer Squash. 
1 pkt. Cornfield Beans. 
1 pkt. Okra, White Velvet. 
2 pkts. extra of anything you choose 
all sent prepaid for $1.00. 


THE HARRISON FIG 


Be sure and don’t forget to include 
two or three Harrison figs in your or- 
der. The above pictures shows growth 
made in one summer and will bear gal- 
lons of the finest of all figs. Figs are 
unequaled as a food. 


Gorman, Texas, Aug. 14. 

Five years ago I bought some peach trees 
from you and set them out. A friend of mine 
saw the trees and said they were not straight 
enough to suit him. He ordered trees from a 
northern nursery. When they came they were 
six feet high and no limbs on them. He had to 
cut them off to two feet high. He told me yes- 
terday that his trees would not bear and he 
would pull them out this fall and buy from you 
to reset. My trees bore a light crop the second 
year and have borne ever since.—G. 


Our climate here produces quick growing 
trees, the buds are close together and naturally 
come into bearing quickly. You can order these 
trees and take the packing off and bury them 
half way up in the ground until spring. They 
do not put out as quickly as northern trees, 
but after they do put out they grow off very 
rapidly, or you can order your trees from me 
in February or the first of March. We will pack 
them so they will reach you in good shape and 
you can hold them in the bales until it is warm 
enough to set them out. 


WHAT BROWN ROT IS 


Just before a fruit begins to get ripe often a 
small black spot rapidly enlarges and in twenty- 
four hours the fruit is a rotten mass. 

We can now furnish full information about 
spraying; valuable charts that tell you how to 
fight brown rot and other troubles. We ean also 
furnish the very best line of sprayers and spray 
material. 
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COLLECTION NO. 26 


Keifer Pears. 

Douglas Pears. 

Jonathan Apples.. 

Ruby Red Apples. 

Delicious Apples. 

Smokehcuse. 

Twenty-five Pear and Apple trees 
2 to 3 foot sent prepaid for $4.50, 
enough to plant a half acre of land, 
or if you want an acre order two 
collections. 
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SPECIAL NO. 25 


This or a similar list is being recommend- 
ed by experiment stations for town lot plant- 
ings, and on small farms. It can’t be beat. 
6 Peaches, 2 each Beauty, South Haven, EI- 
berta. The finest strain known. 

3 Plums, one each Bruce, Endicott, America. 

2 Pears, one each Keiffer and Douglas, quick 
bearer, all 2 to 3 feet. 

12 Grapes assorted. 

1 Harrison Fig. 

25 Early Wonder Blackberries. 
all berries. 

Price: All sent prepaid, $4.00. 


The finest of 


TO NURSERYMEN 


Positively no nemetodes or other 
disease. Our trees are grown on very 
light clay land and have the yellow 
roots you know so well. They are ab- 
solutely true to name. All my trees 
except the Hansen apricots are propa- 
gated from bearing trees. If you want 
stock trees or trees to set out an orch- 
ard I can supply you. 


COLLECTION NO] 2 


2 Supreme Plums. 

2 Nectarines. 

2 Hansen Bush Cherries. 
2 Harrison Figs. 

1 Jujube. 

1 Clump Sea Cane. 


The above ten items sent for $1.00 
when ordered with other plants or 
if ordered alone $1.25. 


COLLECTION NO. 6 


Twelve bearing size fruit trees sent 
prepaid for $8.00. 


2 Smokehouse Apples. 

2 Burbank Plums. 

2 Keiffer Pears, 

2 South Haven Peaches. 
2 Bruce Plums. 

2 Frank Peaches. 


WHITEWASH 


Fitzgerald’s Whitewash for trees. Not paint. 
We have been using this for years. Sometimes 
you need to whitewash new set trees to keep 
the rabbits from bothering them but do not 
have time to make up a wash. This wash will 
not only keep the rabbits from bothering your 
trees but it will make the bark nice and 
smooth and kill the San Jose Scale where it 
touches them. Put on with a small brush. If it 
is rainy during the winter, will take two 
applications. One gallon will go over 100 new 
set trees a couple of times. Prices per gallon, 
prepaid $2.10. Two gallons $4.00 or five gal- 
lons $8.00, express prepaid. 


NUMBER OF TREES TO PLANT TO THE ACRE 


2,430 


6 x 6in., 174,240 3% x 65 feet, 
Ose Crake 77,440 4 x 4 feet, 
ex elo toot: 43,560 Dex eleteets 8,712 
2 exe ela foots 21,780 5) ix 38 feet; 
Zee xoheet: 10,890 5 x 38 feet, 
1%x 3 feet, 9,680 Deexw4eteet, 
8 x 2 feet, 7,260 5 x 5 feet, 
3 x 3 feet, 4,840 6 x 6 feet, 
AD x) liifoot;, 10,890 Teex aeteet, 881 
4x 2ifeet; 5,445 OF xe 9)ifeets 537 


10 x 10 feet, 435 20 x 20 feet, 108 
11 x 11 feet, 360 20 x 25 feet, 87 
12 x 12 feet, 302 25 x 25 feet, 69 
13° x 18 feet, 257 30 x 30 feet, 48 
12 x 18 feet, 201 88 x 44 feet, 40 
14 x 14 feet, 228 25 x 30 feet, 58 
15 x 15 feet, 1938 30 x 40 feet, 27 
17 x ‘17 feet, 150 40 x 50 feet, 22 
16 x 16 feet, 170 50 x 60 feet, 17 
18 x 18 feet, 134 60 x 60 feet, 12 


To determine number of trees to an acre for any given distance apart, multiply distance apart 
and divide 43,560 by this product. For example: 18 20 equals 360. 43,560 divided by 350 equals 121. 
There are 121 trees per acre, planted 18 by 20 feet. 
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BOOKS ON GARDENING AND 
FRUIT CULTURE 


Any of these books will be sent post- 
paid at the price mentioned. Allow a 
few days since we have them sent direct 
from the publishers. These books are the 
very cream of all the books we have 
read on fruit culture. They can not be 
beaten and many of them ought to be 
used in schools. 


PROPAGATION OF PLANTS 


By M. G. Kains and L. M. McQuestion 
572 Pages. 6x9. Cloth, $3.50 

In this book there are chapters on the 
use of the new Harmones for inducing 
quick rooting or difficult or otherwise 
impossible trees and shrubs. Every con- 
ceivable method of Budding and Graft- 
ing is plainly described by text and pic- 
ture. A handy reference book for nur- 
serymen, greenhousemen, ¢xperiment- 
ers, teachers, and whoever needs a prac- 
tical guide as to working methods of 
plant propagation. Profusely illustrat- 
ed. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
PRUNING 
By M. G. Kains. $3.00 
_A well illustrated book on pruning. 
Simply written and meets the needs of 
every one that has plants to prune. 
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SIMPLE FACTS 


The simpliest things—the most neces- 
sary to success—are the things that the 
genuine beginner does not know. The 
need of such a beginner’s book is, no 
doubt, more urgent in the field of fruit- 
growing than anywhere else, and the 
reason is that this line of work appeals 
especially to people removing from the 
city to the country. 


AMFRICAN FRUITS 
By Samuel Fraser. $4.75 
The most complete single volume on 
American Fruits that has yet been pub- 
lished. It is a book for every farmer, 
whether he grows much fruit or little, 
whether he is a commercial orchardist 
or possesses only a dozen trees. It cov- 
ers fully the whole subject of fruit rais- 
ing. 
AMERICAN APPLE ORCHARD 
By F. A. Waugh, $1.75 
Every detail connected with the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the apple is thor- 
oughly explained. 


THE PEAR AND ITS CULTURE 


By H. B. Tukey 
Acting Chief in Research, New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
illustrated, 128 pages. 5x7%. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


Note Our Tree Check for Freeze Resistance. 
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Do you wish us to substitute to the best of our judgment VERY IMPORTANT! 


in case any varieties or sizes ordered should be exhausted? 
L No matter how often you have 
Write Yes or No. written us, always give your 
s Address, and write your Name, 
DATE. Penta iemoranndtesicroesnnnieorcrneoneamn HBOS Office, -County- and State 
very plainly! 


SPichien ene Gre ClOSEO 1. te 


size or age 
1 


Full Name or Variety 


Quantity 


He 


Trueness to Label—J. E. Fitzgerald guarantees every tree sent out to be true to name, but 
since it is impossible not to make mistakes, we agree to replace all trees that prove untrue 
to name with other trees or refund the price paid for them, and it is mutually agreed be- 
tween me and my customers that I am to be held responsible no further. If goods are not 
accepted on these conditions they must be returned at once and all money paid will be re- 
funded. 


tee [oom 


Quantity Full Name or Variety size or age Dollars | Cts. 


| | 


We will give you a few extra trees of the same varieties ordered for the names of friends 
and neighbors interested in planting. 


Street, Postoffice Box or Rural Rte. | 


NAME and Box Number Town and State 


—_ 


| 
| 
| 


This is a new line with us, but for 
a long time we have wanted to con- 
hatch- 
ery and offer first class chicks. This 


nect with a real first-class 
is now accomplished. We are able 
to send you as good White Leghorn 
chicks as can be bought anywhere. 
They are bred and hatched by a lead- 
er in the chicken business, a man who 
is recognized as a lead- 
er all over America. We 
send out chicks on Mon- 
day and Thursday. Most 
people ship on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. By our 
method of shipping we 
avoid other chicks on 
the way and you will 
receive your chicks in 
better condition without 
so much chance to catch any disease 
in transit. You can at once see the 
advantage of this. We claim the same 
high quality for our chicks we do for 
our trees and know you will be pleas- 
ed. We only offer White Leghorns 
at this time. 


BABY CHICKS 


The chicks we sell are produced for 
us under a special contract with Mr. 
Demke and are known Officially «as 
‘“Texas U. S. Certified Pullorum Test- 
ed’’ White Leghorns. They will be 
shipped direct to my customers by 
him and each box will bear the offic- 
ial label shown here. Every chick 
sold by us is sired by a Record of 
Performance male which 
means that the male’s 
dam has an official trap- 
nest record of 225 or 
more eggs per year. 
These chicks ,if proper- 
ly handled, will lay lots 
of large white shelled 
eggs! ... They are the 
LARGE TYPE WHITE 
LEGHORNS. 

All chicks are forwarded shipping 
charges prepaid. 

For 25 For 50 For 100 

$2.45 $4.80 $9.00 

Please give shipping date desired. 

I guarantee 100% live delivery of 
chicks as represented. 


CHICKS AVAILABLE ABOUT JANUARY FIRST 


Place Your Order Early! 


Fitzgerald’s Nursery 


J. E. FITZGERALD, Proprietor 


Route Five 


Stephenville, Texas 


